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$2.50 per year, im advance. 
Price. { Single copies, 6 cts. 


SCHOOL AND COLLEGE TEXT - BOOKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY. 


LIPPINCOTT’S POPULAR READERS. 
sr READER, SECOND, THIRD, FOURTH, FIFTH, and SIXTH (for advanced 
classes). 


LIPPINCOTT’S POPULAR SPELLINC-BOOK. Two Parts. 
WORCESTER’S DICTIONARIES. 
PRIMARY, NEW SCHOOL, COMPREHENSIVE, POCKET, and QUARTO UNA- 
BRIDGED. . 
SANFORD’S SERIES. 
PRIMARY ARITHMETIC, INTERMEDIATE, COMMON SCHOOL, HIGHER, ELE- 
MENTARY ALGEBRA. 
CUTTER’S SERIES OF PHYSIOLOCIES. 
BEGINNER'S ANATOMY, INTERMEDIATE, COMPREHENSIVE. ANATOMICAL 
CHARTS, Human and Comparative. Nine in a Set. 2x3 feet, on rollers, 
LIPPINCOTT’S NEW SCIENCE SERIES. 
SHARPLESS AND PHILLIPS’S ASTRONOMY, SHARPLESS AND PHILLIPS’S NAT- 
URAL PHILOSOPHY, KEY TO SHARPLESS AND PHILLIPS’S NATURAL PHILOS- 
OPHY, GREENE’S CHEMISTRY. 
BERT'S FIRST STEPS IN SCIENTIFIC KNOWLEDCE. 
Seven Parts in One 16mo Volume, or in Four Books, as follows: I. NATURAL HIS- 
TORY OF ANIMALS. II. PLANTS, STONES, AND ROCKS. III. PHYSICS AND 
CHEMISTRY. IV. ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY. By PAUL BERT. 
CHAUVENET’S CEOMETRY. 
CHAUVENET’S GEOMETRY, ABRIDGED, TRIGONOMETRY. 


WICKERSHAM’S SCHOOL ECONOMY. 
METHODS OF INSTRUCTION. 


Greek and Latin Lexicons, Spanish, French, and German Dictionaries, and 
Standard Works of Reference. 


I@™ Descriptive Circulars. Price-list, and General Catalogue sent to any address on application. 
Liberal rates for examination and introduction. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, 
71S and 717 Market Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


NORMAL EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS. 


Practical for Business — Best for Teaching —Cheapest for Parents. 


SOWER, POTTS 


& CO., Publishers. 


Dr. Brooks’ New Arithmetics, 


By DR. EDWARD BROOKS, A.M., Pu.D., 


Author of *‘ Philosophy of Arithmetic,” ‘“ Methods of 
eaching,” etc. 


IN TWO DISTINCT SERIES. 
Brooks’ Standard Series. 


Comprising a Primary, Elementary, Men- 
tal, and Written Arithmetic. Price to Teach- 
ers for a single set for examination, post-paid, $1.30. 


Brooks’ Union Series, in Zwo Books, 


Comprising a Unien Primary and Union 
Complete Arithmetic. Mental and Written 
Arithmetic are combined. Price to Teachers for 
one set for examination, post-paid, 85 cts. 


UP WITH THE TIMES IN ALL PARTICULARS. 


New Practical Business Features from actual 
transactions. No other text-book contains so much 
information and work taken from the common calcu- 
lations of artisans and transactions of practical busi- 
ness men. 

The articles on the varied commercial and business 
transactions of society are of indispensable value to 
all progressive teachers and every active business- 
man. 


Dr. Brooks’ Elementary Algebra and Key. Ea. $1.10 
Dr. Brooks’ Geometry, Trigonometry & Key.** 1.10 
Dr. Brooks’ Higher Arithmetic and Key. « 1.86 
Dr. Brooks’ Philosophy of Arithmetic.. . . . 2.26 
Dr. Brooks’ Methods of Teaching. .... . 1.75 
Dr. Brooks’ Mental Science. . . « « « 1.76 


Prof. Westlake’s Works, 


By J. WILLIS WESTLAKE, A.M., 


Professor of English Literature in Pennsylvania State 
Normal School. 


How'to Write Letters. 


te | the Methods and Formalities used in 
— society in all kinds of letters, notes, and 
cards, 


Common School Literature. 
An admirable and scholarly epitome of English 
and American Literature, for use in schools 
where only limited time remains for this subject. 


NORMAL UNION INDUSTRIAL DRAWING. 


¥ J. V. MONTGOMERY. 
Very easy to teach. Introduction prices : Primar 
Book, 6 cts. ; Intermediate, 18 cts.; Manual for Pri- 
mary Series, $1.20. 


CORRECT AND POLISHED ENGLISH. 
By Profs. Fewsmirn and SINGER. 
Fewsmith’s Elementary Crammar. 
Fewsmith’s English Grammar. 


Fewsmith’s Grammars delight both teachers and 
pupils. IJntroduction prices, 30 and 42 cents. 


Griffin’s Elementary Natural Philosophy. 
Griffin’s Notes and Chemistry. 

Pelton’s Outline Maps. (The best published.) 
Lyte’s Book-keeping Blanks. 

Lyte’s School Song k. (New.) 

Peterson’s Familiar Science ; &c. &c. 


For particulars, terms and circulars, 


etc., address 


SOWER, POTTS & CO.. Publishers, 


P, O Box 2372, 


530 Market Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


HOUGHTON, MIFE LIN, 


RIVERSIDE LITERATURE SERIES. 
No. 28. Now Ready. 15 cents. 


BIRDS AND) BEES. By Joun Burroveus. Simple, Inter- 
esting, Instructive. Can be read with profit by children 11 years old, 
Mr. Burroughs is the best literary naturalist now at work in America.—Saturday Review. 


Extra Number for September. Now Ready. 15 cents. 
AMERICAN AUTHORS AND THEIR BIRTHDAYS, Programmes and Sug- 
estions for the Celebration of the Birthdays of Authors. With a Record of Four Years’ Work in the 
tudy of American Authors. By ALFRED 8. ROE, Principal of the High School, Worcester, Mass. 
The 47 Programmes and the valuable suggestions contained in this book furnish a ready means for in- 
teresting and instructive literary entertainments. The “ Record of Four Years’ Work” is full of sugges- 
tions to teachers who wish to interest their pupils in literature. 


A List of the 27 numbers of the series already published, and a Prospectus of the new numbers to 


be published moathly during the school year 1887-8, will be sent to any address on application. Subscrip- 
tion price for 1887-8 (nine numbers), $1.25. Single nambers 15 cents each. 


& COMPANY. | Newyork: 11 East se. 


MODERN CLASSICS. 


A School Library 


for $11.22. 


THIRTY-THREE VOLS. Neatly Bound in Cloth. Averaging 310 Pages, 


‘* The prettiest and best little library F tape published in this country.’? — Dr. W. T. 
0. 


HARRIS, formerly Supt. of Schools at St. Louis, 


‘* Am unrivalled list of excellent works.’? — THk INDEPENDENT, New York. 


A sample volume will be sent to any address by the publishers on receipt of 40 cents ; the money will 
be refunded if the book is returned within one month. 
A pamphiet containing the Table of Contents of each Vol. will be sent free to any one applying for it. 


LONGFELLOW'S “THE COURTSHIP OF MILES STANDISH,” 


ARRANGED FOR SCHOOL EXHIBITIONS and Private Theatricals, will enable any school to raise 
money enough to pay for the School Library described above. Price, postpaid, 15 cents. 


= STONE'S « HISTORY « OF « ENGLAND. = 


By A. PP. STONE, LL. D., 


SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, 


City OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


ta «J une 16th, 1887, adopted unanimously for use in the Schools of the City of Philadelphia. =gg 
Published by THOMPSON, BROWN, & CO., Boston, Mass. 


AN ELEMENTARY ZOOLOGY. 
A FRESH NEW BOOK. 279 ELEGANT ILLUSTRATIONS. 420 PAGES. 


Animal Life in the Sea and on the Land. 


By SARAH COOPER. 


For once we have a textbook of Zoology written in a style simple and easy to be understood, being shorn of all unnecessary technical terms but ob- 
serving a strictly scientific treatment and classification. The book is a growth, having been tested page by page in the schoolroom by the author, —a 
teacher of experience and solid reputation. Teachers and pupils everywhere will hail this book as the one long desired. , 

The author says in the preface: “Starting with the sponge, and going systematically through the animal kingdom, a gradual development has been 
traced from the simple forms of life up to the highest, and such subjects have been selected for the purpose as are probably of most general interest. 

“ Especial attention has been given to the structure of animals, and to the wonderful adaptation of this structure to their various habits and modes 


Correspondence solicited respecting terms for first introduc- 


of life.” 
It will be sent, on receipt of $1.25, to any part of the United | 
States or Canada. 


tion for class use. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, New York. 


Or, A. C. STOCKIN, 50 Bromfield Street, Boston, 


Or, W. J. BUTTON, 255 & 267 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
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Full Catalogues for three 
=, Stamps. 


& AMEND, 
205, 207, 209 and 211 Third Ave., 
NEW YORK, 


Importers and Manuf’s of 
Chemical Apparatus, 


Chemically Pure Chemicals. 
Platinum Balances. 


CHEMISTS, BURNSEN’S 
COLLEGES, BURNERS 
SCHOOLS, and and 
LABORATORIES COMBUSTION 
Supplied with the FURNACES 
st goods at the a specialty 


lowest prices. in manufacture. 


=== = == 


CRENSHAW, 
528 Arch St., PHILADELPHIA, 
Manufacturers and Importers 

CHEMICAL APPARATUS, 

PURE CHEMICALS, 


For Colleges and Schools. 


ce ILLUSTRATED PRICED CATALOGUES 
furnished on application. 
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' 
/Tempcrance Charts. 
; Send for full circular to s 


MILTON BRADLEY C0. 


OIPRINGFIELD LY MASSACHUSETTS 


HUGHES’ NEW WALL MAPS. 
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OSTON SCHOOL, SUPPLY co., 
Importers and Wholesale Kducational Booksellers 
JOHN A. BOYLE, Manager, 

15 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


by New England Pub. Co., 


PHYSICAL AND CHEMICAL APPARATUS. 


E. S. RITCHIE & SONS. 


CATALOGUE OF CHEAP SCHOOL APPARATUS. | CATALOGUE OF CHEMICAL APPARATUS. 
CATALOGUE OF PHYSICAL INSTRUMENTS CATALOGUE OF TELESCOPES. 
FoR HiGH SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. CATALOGUE OF ANATOMICAL MODELS. 


Catalogues of Test Instruments and Catalogues of Lanterns. 
Wareroom and Factory at BROOKLINE, MASS. (Within City limits of Boston.) 


Si) JOSEPH GiLLorT's 
STEEL PENS. 
THE FAVORITE NUMBERS, 303,404, 332,351,170, 
AND HIS OTHER STYLES 


SOLD sy ALL DEALERS maovenour mz WORLD. 


JAMES W. QUEEN & CO. 


924 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Physical Sets, Toepler-Holtz Machines, 


CHEMICAL SETS, PLATINUM WARE, 
Bohemian Glassware, &c. 


LOWEST RATES TO SCHOOLS. Correspondence desired. 
= (Mention this journal.) 


The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 
IS THE BEST FOR SCHOOLS. Sharpens both 


MACHINE IN USE Lead and Siate Pencils. fim 
For Sale by Manufactured by 

G. 8. PERRY, 73 Fulton Street, Boston. GOULD & COOK, 

8.8 & Co., 36 Bond Street, N.Y. 


Send for Circular. We will send ma- 
EBERHARD FABER, 718 Broadway, N.Y. | chines on trial to responsible parties. 


CHEMICAL & PHILOSOPHICAL APPARATUS. 


Chemical Apparatus, 
Physical Apparatus, 


Write for Quotations to Pure Chemicals. 


School Supply and Publishing Co. 


36 BOND STREET, NEW YORK. 


EVERYTHING for the SCHOOLROOM. 


SCHOOL BOOKS, STATIONERY, and SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS, | 
SCHOOL FURNITURE. 


Price Lists on application. 
Correspondence solicited. 


A, H. ANDREWS & CO. 
General School Furnishers, 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE ONLY DOVETAILED 


NCHOOL 
FURNITURE. 


ARTHUR COOPER, Manager. 


JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus, 


201 SOUTH ELEVENTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
MICROSCOPES FROM $88 TO $1,000. 
Catalogue on application. 


BELL FOUNUn: 
Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 


Globes, Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, 
aps, 

Musical, far sounding, and high! - 
Charts, allkinds, factory Bells for Schools. ia 
Blackboards, MENEELY & CO., | Established 
Dustless WEST TROY, N.Y.) 1826. 
Erasers Description and prices on application. 

Crayons j LE . Instant relief. Final and never 

JUST PUBLISHED: knife, purge, ealve or suppository. Liver, Pasar 

onal salve or su tory, ver, 


Andrews’ New Series of School Maps, 
A. H. ANDREWS & co., 


3 Somerset St., Boston, 


Agents Wanted 


195 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


W. H. WALMSLEY & 0., \ LL who feel tired or languid, and become easily fatigued, ws oe ~ —— Love and Theology. 
, it di s 
Manuf’ing Opticians, to apply themselves to study ; all who BOVE. 
PHILADELPHIA. remember them; all who are nervous, especially t ose W A be cestore| [By Ceuta Panken Woortey, 1 vol. 12mo. 
MICROSCOPES, badly ; in short, all whose brains and nerves require strengthening wi Price, $1.50. 
and all Accessories and ‘Out, to mental and bodily vigor and cheerfulness by A ont 
’ ry Pp CROSBY’S VITALIZED PHOSPHITES. writer. ‘It is not only entertaining as a story, but 
OPTICAL, engrosses interest from the highest ethical stand- 
PHOTOGRAPHIC, and It gives bright new life and health to the brain and nerves in old or young. point. . . . It is most decidedly a book to own, 
py me ag ” A Vital Phosphite, not a Laboratory Phosphate. and not save read for amusement only and then 
of Hinstrated, condensed tiet 56 West 25th St., New York. For sale by Druggists or sent by mail. $1.00. 


taining, but interesting from the highest point of 
view. It goes on from chapter to chapter with ever- 
increasing force and power. No book of fiction that 
Ticknor & Co. have published has had, to my think- 
ing, the depth and value of this ; and nowhere has 
the present study and questioning of theological sub- 
jects been more clearly and satisfactorily presented.” 


THREE GOOD GIANTS 
($1.50) 

Is JoHn DrimitrRyY’s translation from the French of 
Francois Rabelais, illuminated with 175 pictures by 
Gustave Dore, and Anton Robida. It has been very 
earefully edited, so that the objectionable peculiari- 
ties have been removed, but with such great tact 
and skill that the delightful flow of the story suf- 
fers inno way. This book will be a great treat to 
both old and young, who can in its pages read of 
the jolly giants, Pantagruel and Gargantua and 
Grandgousier, and their marvelous deeds, which 
have so deeply fascinated many generations of 
French youth. 


THE CARLYLE- EMERSON COR- 
RESPONDENCE. 


HAWTHORNE AND HIS WIFE. 


New Library Editions, each in two volumes, 12mo. 
With illustrations, Per set $3; in half calf, $6. 


JAPANESE HOMES. 
By Pror. E. 8S. Morse. 


CHOSON: THE LAND OF THE 
MORNING CALM. 


By LOWELL. 


Each in 1 vol. Large 8vo. Copiously and richly 
illustrated. Per vol. $3.00; in half calf, $6.00. 


PROSE PASTORALS. 
By Herpert MILTON SyLvEsTER. $1.50. 


*“ Broad pictures of country ways drawn with lov- 
ing touch.”—Boston Journal. 


** Lovers of nature in her New England dress may 
spend snatches of these rich days over such dreamy 
pages with a quiet sort of pleasure.” — Beacon. 


WHIST UNIVERSAL. 


By G. W. P. Gilt top, . . $1.25. 


** Whist Universal” is a complete compendium of 
all the leading authorities, and is a hand-book which 
will be needed by every player. 


Sold by booksellers. Sent, post-paid, on receipt 
of price, by the publishers, 


TICKNOR & CO., Boston. 


100 TEACHERS WANTED 


New York and New England, 


TO SELL THE 


Charts 


SUPERIOR IN EVERY RESPECT 
TO ANY OTHERS NOW PUBLISHED. 


An excellent opening for teachers who have 
failed to secure Fall Schools, and NO MISTAKE. 


For terms and exclusive territory write at once to 
W. A. CHOATE & COMPANY, 
General School Furnishers, 


508 Broapway, : : ALBANY, N. Y. 


TEACHERS AND STUDENTS 


of science ean have the 


POPULAR SCIENCE NEWS 
sent to them one year for 
TWENTY-FIVE CENTS ONLY. 
Regular price, $1.00. 

SEND FOR SPECIAL CIRCULAR, 
sample copies, etc., to the 
POPULAR SCIENCE NEWS CO., 
19 Pearl St., Boston, Mass. 


PODRIDA, or a well-digested 
Melange, being Odds and Ends No. 24, selected 
from the “ Literary Junk Shop” of A. 8. CLARK, 34 
Park Row, New York City, now ready. 

Also, a Catalogue of second-hand School Books. 


ANTED.—No4, Vol. XII.; No. 22. Vol. XIV.; 
No. 10, Vol. XV., and No. 15, Vol. XVL., of the 


of THE JOURNAL for th years 
686 Rroadway, New York. Bound volumes "78, ’81, 84, 


JOURNAL oF EpucaTion. Will y cash for any 
of the above numbers. Address NEW ENGLAN 
PUB ., 3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass, 
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No. 12, 


Journal of Education. 


A WEEKLY JOURNAL. 


PUBLISHED BY THE 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


A. E. WINSHIP, Eprror. 


Terms for our Educational Publications: 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION (weekly): $2.50 in advance. 
THE AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly): $1.00 in advance. 


OLUB RATES, For One YEAR, TO ONE ADDRESS: 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION and AMERIOAN $3.00 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION and 4.75 
AMERICAN TBACHER and EDUCATION... 3.25 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, AMERICAN TEAOHER, and EDUCATION, 5.50 


(Written for the JOURNAL.) 
THE CRICKET. 


BY LUCY E. TILLEY. 


Thou art the patriarch of song, O gray-voiced cricket! 

Long e’er the earth had known the rhythmic come and go 

Of seasons; long e’er the brown bees of Hymettius hummed low 
Monotones while gathering far-famed honey ; long 

E’er the lark swept skyward, raining down sweet music, 

Sweeping against heaven's very gate itself with song, 

Thy wingéd sheath beat out low cadence where were none to hear, 
For thou art older far than man or song. Dost know 

What wondering gladness filled the world when far and near 

Rang out the nightingale’s first song of rapture ? Did’st thou hear 
The birds give welcome in full-throated joy, when first was blown 
About them fragrant breath from that first May, named May as yet 
Only in God’s great purpose ? Surely thou hast known 

The birth of earth’s most dear possession in the birth of song. 


THE TWO ANGELS. 


BY JAMES BUCKHAM. 


I dreamed I saw two angels take their flight 
From heaven’s shining portal, hand in hand. 

The name of one was Grief; the other, Night. 
Earthward they winged their way, at God’s command. 


I saw, as they were floating through the sky, 
The angel Night look back to heaven, and lo! 

There came a star, that shone serene and high, 
Bright as the golden sun and pure as snow. 


** Yon star,’’ said Night, ‘‘ shall guide us back to heaven, 
When God, our Father, summons us again.’’ 
Grief answered, ‘‘ Sister, unto thee is given 
To kindle stars; to me, the souls of men.’’ 
— The American Teacher. 


BLUNDERS. 


BY PAMELIA MC ARTHUR COLE. 


It was said by a late eminent writer (himself classically 
taught) that the best of all foreign writings have been 
translated into English, and he would no sooner think 
of reading a classic in the original when he could find it 
in English, than he would think of swimming across a 
river when there was a bridge near at hand. Yet there 
are some adventurous mortals that love swimming for its 
own sake, however useful a bridge may be,—and, despite 
such remarks emanating from however high authority, 
there will always be scholars who will read the classics 
for pleasure,—and with pleasure. 

Students realize that there are really but few “syno- 
nyms.” Very many words have some shade of meaning 
that cannot be given with exactness by another word 
which in a general sense may be used to define it. The 
translation of English into other languages shows this, 
sometimes absurdly. How should rambler be defined ? 
A French writer once translated the title of Dr. Johnson’s 
famous work into Le Chevalier Errant, and another gen- 
tleman, of the same nationality, having some knowledge 
of English, desiring to be especially complimentary, drank 
Johnson’s health, addressing him as “ Mr. Vagabond !” 

Many idiomatic phrases have found hard usage at the 
hands of French translators; take, for example, some 
familiar passages from Shakespeare. “ Out, out, brief 
candle,” was made “ Va-t-en le bref chandelle /”’ (liter- 
ally translated back into English, “Go away, short candle.”’) 
Hamlet's ejaculation,—“ Frailty ! thy name is woman! ” 


“Fragilité ! c'est le nom d'une femme!” (Fragility ! 
it is the name of a woman.) 

In Milton,—the despairing cry of the evil spirit, “ Hail ! 
horrors, hail!” was once translated into the neigh- 
borly salutation, “Comment vous-portez-vous, les hor- 
reurs /” 

We are told of a priest of the Middle Ages (when 
the clergy were supposed to possess whatever learning 
there was to be had), who, probably misled by the sound 
of the verb paveo (to fear), in a discussion concerning the 
proposed alteration of the church pavement, gave his re- 
fusal in the words “Paveant illi, non paveam ego.” It 
was probably his intention to say, “ They may pave, I 
will not.” Those were the days when, as Scott says, it 
was “by no means uncommon for a priest to be deaf of his 
Latin ear.” 

The danger of resorting to foreign phrases may be 
illustrated by an anecdote, which rests on good authority, 
of a man who, not many years ago, was deeply interested 
in some measures which were to be discussed at a certain 
parish meeting. Unable, much to his regret, to be pres- 
ent, he was asking a friend, the next day, some particu- 
lars. The friend, somewhat addicted to the use of words 
he would have found it hard to explain, gave an animated 
account of the discussion, adding, “and Mr. Z was 
there” (naming a quarrelsome neighbor). 

“ And what did he do? ” 

“OQ! opposed everything,—just as you might suppose. 
He’s a perfect horse de combat.” 
Writers are sometimes misled by the sound of English 
words, also. Soon after the publication of Maria Edge- 
worth’s Essay on Irish Bulls, it was advertised among 
works recommended for an agricultural library ; and it 
is said that King Solomon's Mines has been recently 
classed in a list of books on mineralogy. 


THE AGASSIZ ASSOCIATION IN THE 
PUBLIC SCHOOL. 


BY HARLAN H. BALLARD. 


In each of the several hundred schools in which branches 
of the Agassiz Association have been organized, the result- 
ant work of personal observation has had a marked tend- 
ency to counteract the evils of rote-work and routine. In 
most cases cabinets have been secured and have been filled 
with specimens collected by the pupils themselves within 
a radius of five miles of the schoolhouse door. Visit such 
a society as the Agassiz Chapter in Greenfield, or Fitch- 
burg, Mass.; or that in Davenport, Iowa; or that in 
Tacoma, Washington Territory; or that in Kioto, Japan; 
and ask to be shown representations of the local fauna, 
flora, or mineralia. The young men and women will show 
you collections carefully prepared, accurately labeled, dili- 
gently studied, highly valued, and exceedingly valuable. 
The Agassiz Association does not so much care for rarities 
or monstrosities. Our cabinets are neither junk shops nor 
dime museums. Our purpose is rather to learn about the 
stones by the roadside and in the quarry ; to become familiar 
with the plants we pass on our way to school, and with the 
insects that feed upon and fertilize them; to get on speak- 
ing terms with, and out of all cruel relations to, each war- 
bler of the orchard and the wildwood; to discover what 
fishes swim in our brooks, what shells sing on our beaches, 
and hide in our groves, what invisible animalcules live in 
our ponds and ditches, what stars shine in our sky. It 
was a dream of Louis Agassiz himself to see American 
youth early led into the pleasant paths of natural science ; 
to see them forsaking all foolish and wanton sport for the 
sake of a wise and loving study of the works of God. 
Every teacher has at sometime felt how delightful it 
would be if she could only lead her pupils to see the inex- 
pressible beauty that lies hid from unawakened eyes in 
pebble, and leaf, and wing. But many have been dis- 
couraged from making any serious endeavor from fear of 


failure. It is better to try and fail, than fail for fear of 


trying. It must be admitted, however, that there are 
usually serious hindrances in the way. First of all many 
teachers feel that they are already working at too high a 
tension. Then, others, not having enjoyed special training 
in natural science, feel a modest reluctance about attempt- 
ing to train others. In other cases it is found difficult to 
inspire and maintain among the young a strong and grow- 
ing interest in these matters. The first of these objections 
can be met by making the association work an avocation 
instead of a vocation; a calling from work, instead of a 
calling to it. Take your pupils with you for an occasional 
afternoon, if you can get leave of absence ; and, my word 
for it, you and they will fare none the worse at the end of 
the term for the exchange of one or two grammar recita- 
tions, or examinations in geography, for a little practical 
knowledge of what lives and moves and has its being out 
of doors and a few lung-fulls of crisp June or October 
oxygen. 

Your own ignorance, if that is what you do own on 
these matters, will the better enable you to study with your 
pupils, and next to instruction from the most gifted master, 
nothing is more inspiring than such friendly companionship 
in learning. As for failing to interest your pupils, remem- 
ber that a taste for the pure pleasures of natural science, like 
a taste for olives, must be cultivated by tasfing! After 
one or two excursions, followed by a careful study of the 
specimens obtained, with the personal use of microscope 
or blowpipe, enthusiasm generally grows like purslane. 
You will find, too, that the association will be a great help 
to you. We have now about fifty scientific specialists 
always ready to aid the members by answering their letters 
of inquiry, and by determining their specimens for them, 
free of cost, save postage. 

A boy in a grammar school in the uppermost parts 
of Dakota becomes interested in fishes. He finds the 
common varieties that he knows and studies them. By 
and by he takes in his net or on his hook a stranger. 
He finds no account of him in the small zodlogy in the 
school library. The teacher cannot help him. He studies 
the fish with his eyes, examines fins, and scales, and skele- 
ton. Then he prepares a description, as accurately as he 
can, perhaps aided in this by the teacher, and sends it with 
a rude sketch, it may be, to Dr. Holden of the New York 
Central Park, who is one of the gentlemen who kindly 
assist our ignorance. In a few days he receives a letter, 
giving him the name of his fish, and what is better the 
name of a book from which he can learn much more about 
fishes than from any volume that ever before found its 
way into his village. How he is encouraged by this grace- 
ful sympathy! He hoards his earnings till the book is 
bought. He studies it by candlelight after the “chores” 
are done. He masters it, and presents it to his little 
society, where it becomes the nucleus of a scientific library 
which ten years from now may require a building to pro- 
tect it. By the time this boy has finished school he knows 
more about the fish in the local waters than his parents or 
instructors, and he has become fired with ambition to go 
to some place where he can meet men who know enough to 
teach him more. He enters a college or higher scientific 
school, and becomes, before many years are gone, himself 
a specialist, ready, nay eager, to help other poor boys in 
other isolated places. This is no fancy sketch, but has 
been realized over and over again since the Agassiz Asso- 
ciation was founded in 1875. 

Think again of the advantages arising from the ex- 
change of specimens and letters between distant places. 
As we have chapters scattered over all the world you can 
come into pleasant communication with congenial fellow- 
students thousands of miles away. Through their letters, 
like telescopes, you can peep into the orange groves of 
Florida, the pine forests of California, the mines of Col- 
orado, and the gardens of Japan. For the ferns that fruit 
in unnoticed profusion near your home, you can receive 
by mail species to you rare and before unknown. Mr. 
Edison is building a laboratory into which he will gather 


specimens of every substance known to the world of man- 
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kind. What he will accomplish on a grand scale by the 
expenditure of enormous sums of money, you can imitate 
in a modest way by a carefully planned system of ex- 
We find that this correspondence is an educa- 
There is not now time to explain in detail 
It is our pur- 


changes. 
tion in itself. 
the workings of the Agassiz Association. 
pose merely to call the attention of American teachers to 
it as an established educational institution, capable of ren- 
dering valuable aid, and with almost no expense, to all 
who are interested in studying or teaching any of the nat- 
ural sciences. The various branches or chapters are made 
as independent as possible, following their own predilections 
in the matter of subjects studied, and methods of work ; 
they have their own local officers, and by-laws, and are 
charged no entrance fees, and no dues. An annual report 
is required from each chapter, for publication in The Swiss 
Cross, which is the official organ of the Association. In 
closing we extend to every one of our readers a most cor- 
dial invitation to join the Agassiz Association, either by 
organizing a chapter or as an individual. Full particulars 
will be cheerfully sent to all inquirers. Letters should be 
sent to the president of the Agassiz Association, whose 
address is 50 South street, Pittsfield, Mass. 


APPLIED PSYCHOLOGY. — (XVIII.)* 


BY LARKIN DUNTON, LL.D., 
Head Master of the Boston Normal School. 
PHYSICAL CONDITIONS OF PERCEPTION. 
The organ of hearing consists of the ear, the nerve con- 
necting the ear with the brain, called the auditory nerve, 
and the portion of the brain with which this nerve is con- 


nected. 

The ear has a very complex and delicate structure. 
For convenience of study it is divided into the external 
ear, the middle ear, and the internal ear. The external 
ear includes the auricle, or what is known in common 
language as the ear, and the auditory canal. The auricle 
is so shaped as to catch the vibrations of sound,—flaring 
out like a funnel,—and gradually blends with the walls of 
the auditory canal. This canal is about an inch and a 
quarter long, with an average diameter of one fourth of 
an inch. 

At the inner extremity of the auditory canal is the 
membrana tympani, or drum-head, which forms the 
dividing partition between the external and the middle 
ear. It is circular in form, about one fourth of an inch 
in diameter, and one two-hundred-and-fiftieth of an inch 
in thickness. 

The middle ear, tympanum, or drum proper, is an air 
cavity, about half an inch in height and width and one 
fourth of an inch deep. The most important contents of 
the drum are the three little bones of the ear, called the 
hammer, the anvil, and the stirrup, from their resem- 
blance to these objects. These bones are so arranged 
as to form a chain of bones across the drum, from the 
drum-head to the internal ear. 

The internal ear consists of the labyrinth and portions 
of the auditory nerve. The labyrinth is a hollow bony 
cavity, of complex structure, and containing a watery 
fluid. Into this fluid extend the delicate terminal fila- 
ments of the auditory nerve, which unite and form the 
nerve that connects the ear with the brain. > 

The object which has the power of affecting the ear so 
as to result in hearing must be in a state of vibration. 
The rapidity of the vibration determines the pitch of sounds, 
the length of the vibrations determines the intensity or 
loudness of sounds, andthe vibrations of the whole sonor- 
ous body accompanied by the vibrations of its parts deter- 
mine the quality of sounds. 

The physical and physiological processes which com- 
plete the physical conditions of hearing may now be 
traced. A sonorous body,—a bell, for example, — is 
thrown into a state of vibration; the vibrations of the 
bell cause corresponding vibrations in the air, or in some 
other elastic medium between the sonorous body and the 
ear ; and these vibrations are extended till they reach the 
ear. They are collected by the auricle and continued 
through the air in the auditory canal to the membrana 
tympani. This is thrown into a state of vibration, and 
the vibrations are communicated to the bones in the ear- 
drum, and through these to the fluid in the internal cav- 
ity or labyrinth of the ear. By this means an impression 
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is made upon the auditory nerve, and through this con- 
veyed to the brain. This completes the chain of the phys- 
ical conditions of hearing, or knowing sounds ; and no act 
of hearing, properly so-called, can take place unless these 
conditions, in connection with either one or both ears, are 
fulfilled. 

The organ of sight is the eyes, the optic nerves which 
connect them with the brain, and so mach of the brain as 
is especially affected by the light which enters the eyes. 

Each eye is nearly globular in form and about one inch 
in diameter. The outer covering of the eye, with the ex- 
ception of about one sixth of the surface in front, consists 
of three coatings or layers, called the sclerotic coat, the 
choroid, and the retina. ‘The sclerotic coat, which is the 
outer coat, is the white, tough membrane, known as the 
white of the eye. Within and adjacent to the sclerotic 
coat is the choroid, upon the inner surface of which is a 
layer of dark pigment cells. Within the choroid, and 
lining nearly the whole of the posterior five-sixths of the 
outer covering of the eye, is the retina. This is a deli- 
eate transparent membrane, and contains the terminal 
filaments of the optic nerve. 

The front of the eye consists of a transparent projec- 
tion, convex in front and concave within, which is attached 
to the edge of the sclerotic coat somewhat as the crystal 
of % watch is connected to the case. The iris is a circu- 
lar curtain stretched across the eye just back of the 
cornea, to whose posterior edge it is attached. In its 
center is a round opening called the pupil. 

Inclosed by the outer coatings of the eye there are 
three transparent media, known as the aqueous humor, 
the vitreous humor, and the crystalline lens. The vitreous 
humor is a colorless, transparent, soft, and jelly-like sub- 
stance, which is inclosed within the retina, and constitutes the 
larger part of the eye. On the front of the vitreous hu- 
mor is a cup-like hollow in which rests the crystalline 
lens. This lens is in the shape of a double convex lens, 
and is about one quarter of an inch in thickness. It is 
of the consistency of hard jelly, but transparent, and in 
childhood very elastic. It is just back of the iris. The 
aqueous humor consists of a small quantity of watery 
fluid, and is contained between the crystalline lens and 
the cornea. Within this fluid and near the crystalline 
lens is suspended the iris. 

The optic nerves enter the eyes through openings in the 
sclerotic and choroid coats, and are divided into numerous 
minute filaments contained in the retinas; they thus con- 
stitute the connection between the eye and brain. 

The natural excitant of this delicate and complex organ 
of vision is light. It is not necessary that we determine 
the real nature of light; it may safely be taken for 
granted that it is a mode of motion ; for, whatever theory 
we adopt, the relation of its action to human conscious- 
ness remains the same. 

The cornea, aqueous humor, crystalline lens, and vit- 
reous humor are refracting media, so constituted and 
arranged, that, when light from a luminous surface. passes 
through them all, an image of the surface is formed on 
the retina. This image induces a change in the retina, 
in the optic nerve, and in the brain. Precisely what this 
change is has not yet been determined ; but it is quite cer- 
tain that when this change has been produced the state of 
mind which we denominate seeing immediately ensues, 
and that without such change or impression we cannot see. 

The organs of touch are the skin, the sensory nerves, 
and the portion of the brain with which these nerves are 
connected. The cuticle, or scarf-skin, is, for the most 
part, soft and flexible. The cutis, or true skin, contains 
cone-like projections, called papilla. These are about 
one-hundredth of an inch in length, their number varying 
in different parts of the skin, according to its sensitiveness 
in touch. It is estimated that there are 20,000 of these 
papille in a square inch of the inner surface of some 
parts of the hands. Connected with these papille are 
filaments of nerves extending to the brain. 

When an object is brought into actual contact with 
the outer skin with sufficient force, an impression is con- 
veyed to the nerve-fibers in the papille, and through the 
sensory nerves to the brain. With this impression upon 
the brain the physical conditions of touch end. 

Closely connected with touching is the perception of 
temperature. Whether there are separate nerves by 
which we gain our knowledge of temperature, or whether 
the nerves of touch serve this purpose also, seems as yet 


to be unknown; but that the affection of the nervous 
organism by the proper excitant is a necessary condition 
of sensations of heat is certain. 

There are also sensory nerves connected with the vari- 
ous parts of our own bodies, by the agency of which we 
become acquainted with the varying conditions of our 
bodies. Among these may be mentioned the nerves con- 
nected with the muscles, by which we know their condition 
of tension; acd also the nerves connected with various 
parts of the body, by which we feel pain and other sensa- 
tions connected with the body. 

From all the foregoing discussion and explanation it may 
be put down as a general principal»that there are three 
conditions of our gaining a knowledge of the world which 
lies beyond our own bodies: the existence of physical 
organs in our bodies, the existence of a physical excitant 
beyond our bodies, and the action of the excitant upon the 
organs. 

With this cursory view of the physical conditions of 
perception, we are better prepared to enter upon a more 
minute examination of the mental process of perception 
and its relation to education. 


THE DOWN-EAST SCHOOLMASTER.* 


BY EDWARD A. RAND, 
Author of “‘School and Camp Series,” ‘‘Up the Ladder Club Series,” etc. 


CHAPTER VII. 


SPELLING SCHOOL, 


Amanda Baker had worked out a new pattern of curls above her 
low forehead, while Titus Potwin had bought a new bottle of hair- 
dressing for those two small mounds of light-brown hair which he 
proudly sported on his poll. This was significant of something 
‘goin’ on’’ in town. Its nature was disclosed in a note carefully 
folded and strongly scented, which Amanda Baker presented with 
a gracious smile and a soft—‘‘ If you please, Mr. Endicott, will you 
read it in school ?”’ 

When Paul opened it, he read as follows: ‘ Will Mr. Endicott 
please oblige—,’’ here one or more words had been erased and 
something else written. The original was a request to “ oblige 
Amanda Baker,’’ but as this seemed too personal, the indefinite 
expression many friends ’’ had been inserted. The request was 
to ‘‘ read this notice in school: ‘ There will be a spelling school in 
schoolhouse number seven to-night. All good spellers are in- 
vited.’’’ This invitation Mr. Ames, the teacher of ‘* number 
seven,’’ calling at Miles Baker’s store, had requested Amanda to 
extend in his behalf. She had in her own behalf added a post- 
script, ‘‘ I hope our teacher may go. A. B.’’ 

A significant smile swept across the faces of those in the “ big 
girls’ seat’’ at the teacher’s right, when he read the words “‘ good 
spellers,’’ but he added the comment that it meant, probably, a// 
who were in ‘‘ the large spelling class,’’ which thoughtful explana- 
tion sent another smile across the same row of faces. 

** Who would go to the spelling school ?’’ was now an anxious 
topic of conversation in that very real and earnest school-world of 
which Paul Endicott’s life had become a part. 

**T shall go if father can take me,’’ was Annie Alton’s decision. 

‘*T am going,’’ was Amanda's open announcement, while her se- 
eret declaration was ‘‘ I do hope that ‘ teacher’ will take me in his 
sleigh.”’ 

As his invitation thad come through her, it seemed natural and 
fit that her ride should come through him. This seemed probable, 
and at least possible, reasoned Amanda, clutching at every frag- 
ment of hope. She, therefore, did not ask her father to go with 
her, but as the time approached for sleighing parties to leave the 
village for the school, she waited in the Baker sitting-room with ap 
anxious heart. Several times she heard sleigh-bells jingling mer- 
rily out on the street. They approached—would they stop? No, 
they went on! At last she abandoned hope, and sadly concluded, 
**T guess he won’t call. I must ask pa to take me.’’ 

Miles Baker had been expecting to do it, but he wisely refrained 
from offering his services, knowing that Amanda might have an- 
other driver in mind. It did not offend him because Amanda 
might prefer another. He was a coarse-featured, black-haired 
man, with a face that was shaven and smooth the first part of the 
week, and then bristly with a stubby growth of beard until Sun- 
day, which, as he said, was his ‘‘day for mowin’.”’ He had a 
coarse, hearty laugh, showing his strong, white teeth when his lips 
parted, and as he was social in his temperament, his rough ‘‘ haw- 
haw-haw ”’ would often be heard in the store. He was vain and 
selfish, but he loved Amanda, and to those who knew him, it was 
touching to see his devotion to the interests of his daughter, an 
only child. He was pow willing to be Amanda’s driver to the 
“‘spellin’ school,” or to resign that privilege to a man younger and 
outside of the family. And that man was coming! Yes, Miles 
caught the sound of sleigh-bells approaching the door with a brisk, 
sharp, energetic clash, then coming to a sudden halt. 

“‘That is ‘teacher’ !’’ said Amanda, with a wildly-beating 
heart, as she sat alone in the sitting-room, and somehow there was 
an echoing thought in Miles’ brain, as he stood behind his counter 
out in the store which occupied the lower half of the front of his 
home: ‘‘ That is the ‘ master.’ ” 

When Amanda opened a side door in answer to a knock loud 
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and not at all bashful, there stood a teacher on the door step, but 
not the one Amanda and her father had guessed,—it was Titus 
Potwin, the teacher of the school on the other side of the river. 


**Come, Amanday! Clap on your things, and jump into my 
sleigh! 

* Oh, that you, Mr. Potwin ?”’ 

‘Not my ghost, now I can tell ye! Come, be spry! Wanted to 
get round before, but couldn’t fetch it.”’ 

** IT will,”’ said the delighted Amanda. ‘‘ Won't you come in ?”’ 

**Can’t. My horse is frisky. Be spry.”’ 

Tittering and trembling, the joyful Amanda rushed for her 
cloak, while at the same time Miles Baker held an enraptured ear 
down to a door crack. 

**Tlike that ‘Titus. He's got the stuff to him. I wouldn’t 
swap him for more’n fifty of that Endicott chap, with his college 
notions,’’ said Miles, still bowing his big, red ear down to the crack 
of the door between him and the entry leading to the side door. 
He heard the Potwin-bells fiercely jingle as Titus’ sleigh was rushed 
away from the little side door, and then he exclaimed, ‘‘ Now, 
Miles, guess you and me’ll go! ”’ 

He therefore notified his housekeeper,—Miles was a widower— 
that he was ‘‘ going off.’’ Closing his store, he quickly harnessed 
his horse into his new sleigh, and was “ off’’ forthe spelling school. 
A very proper thing to do, he reasoned, inasmuch as he was the 
school agent in that ‘‘ deestrick.”’ 

It was a clear, moonlight night. Diana, that stalwart huntress 
of the sky, was out in all the fulness of her radiant, though cold, 
beauty, pressing hard after that timid, shrinking host of starry 
game whose silver flight she was sure to overtake. The arrows of 
brilliant crystal that she rained down, seemed to have caught in the 
shrubs beside the road, in the forests beyond, and in the open 
fields, for a light snow falling all through the day, but ceasing 
at twilight, had powdered every object it could reach. Under 
foot it seemed as if the horses were breaking up floors of alabaster, 
or when a drift was reached, they were ploughing through folds of 
ocean surf, or scattering banks of white lilies. It was a night 
whose marvelous beauty people dwelling in cities can little ap- 
preciate. They fancy they know of that beauty, but the open 
snow-fields of the country are needed to set off the brilliancy of 
the clear, frozen light dropping out of the sky. 

Titus’ sleigh was halting at a wayside trough, that his horse, 
called ‘ Beauty,’’ might have a drink. Suddenly, a big sleigh 
rushed by, drawn by a span of horses. 

** That is the judge’s team!’’ said Titus, 
Annie’s father. 

Yes, Amanda knew the sleigh. She knew, also, who wore that 
low-crowned, broad-brimed felt hat, a shawl muffling his shoulders. 
She did not now care so much about it because Paul had failed to 
eall for her, and had gone off traitorously in the judge’s team. 
She had a seat in the sleigh of Titus Potwin, and considered him 
quite a trophy. But who was that in another sleigh,—a lonely 
traveler ? 

** Looks like—’’ 

Titus paused, for Beauty was behaving anything but beautifully, 
and demanded alli of Titus’ attention. Amanda’s thoughts were 
occupied also with the same diverting incident, so that this second 
party eseaped detection. 

** Wonder if they saw me! Guess not!’’ said Miles, chuckling 
away, and pulling the collar of his fur-coat closer about his long, 
big ears. 

‘*Git up there!’’ he shouted to his beast. ‘‘ You're goin’ to a 
spellin’ school, remember now! You've got to spell! Keep your 
wits about you, old feller! The school agent, remember, you are 
haulin’!”’ 

The schoolhouse was a lonely square box, of a single story, lo- 
cated at a point where two roads crossed. It was as bare and for- 
saken a lot as could have been selected in thé whole town. Nota 
tree was near it to protect it from the heat of summer or winds of 
winter. It was consequently a furnace in July and too often a re- 
frigerator in January. However, that night of the spelling school, 
each window had been brightened with a candle, or a ‘‘ fluid”’ 
lamp, and the schoolhouse was a very attractive center in the 
cold winter landscape. Around it stretched a row of teams, the 
horses well blanketed against the cold. There was no lack of light 
within, for in addition to the window-illuminations, many desks 
were furnished with tallow tapers that strove to do their daty accord- 
ing tothe full measure of their ability, faithfully as any electric light 
of the present day. The seats were filled with an eager, expectant 
audience. 

Behind his desk sat Mr. Ames, the teacher in that district, and 
who was expected to preside on the occasion and give out the words 
from Webster's Speller. He was at liberty to pick out any words 
between the two covers of the book. He had invited to a seat near 
him any “‘ visiting teachers.’”’ Paul Endicott was packed away 
there when Titus Potwin arrived. Titus was well known, and a 
hum of suppressed salutation went around the room, only ex- 
ceeded by that which greeted Judge Alton’s arrival. Titus was 
called up to the seat of honor, and there, too, was the ‘‘ umpire,”’ 
old Mr. Gray, an ex-teacher living in the district. The umpire de- 
cided all questions that did not decide themselves. Whether a 
speller might have given a word correctly, or if the teacher that 
presided did not execute his daty faithfully, all such points accom- 
panied by any doubt, went to the umpire’s tribunal for decision. 
What he determined was final, though it might be as little accept- 
able as the decisions of umpires on a modern base ball ground. 

This was the program : Two leaders, whom the scholars had pre- 
viously agreed upon, selected in turn their allies from the individu- 
als willing to be contestants, and this process of selection was kept 
up until the stock of spellers was exhausted. Two long lines of 
combatants were thus arrayed against one another, keeping their 
places as long as they could master the words given to them, but 


Judge Alton was 


dropping out of the ranks into a harmless disgrace when they 
failed to resolve a word into its component letters. The lines were 
sure to be fearfully diminished when under fire, and the question 
was which side would maintain a representative longer in the field. 

The old-time spelling school! Who that participated in it can 
ever forget its healthy stimulus, or cease to feel the sorrow of any 
failures or joy of any victories ? It was the arena where, as boys 
and girls, many distingaished in after life tried their linguistic 
swords in close combat. When the famous journalist, Horace 
Greeley, was a little fellow up in Vermont, he showed unusual 
skill in spelling. He would attend the spelling matches in the old 
schoolhouse. He was bright enough to participate in them, but 
not old enough always to keep awake. He might fall asleep, to be 
aroused though, by a nudging neighbor, when his turn came. 
Opening his eyes and spelling his word, he would then drop asleep 
again, napping till another word came. So the story runs. Ergo: 
the spelling school helped make Horace Greeley. 

In the district where the present spelling school was held, John 
Baker, Miles’ brother, was agent. The scholars bad chosen John's 
daughter, Almira, as one leader, and knowing that Amanda was 
coming, they thought they would make her the other leader as a 
matter of courtesy, although she was ‘out of the deestrick.’’ 
Amanda did not shrink from any responsibilities hereby incurred, 
and her ready confidence won the admiration of her father, and 
also his silent comment, ‘‘ She’s a chip of the old block,’’—a very 
true remark, though some might not esteem Amanda any more 
highly for this resemblance. 

The schoolroom was full. Old folks as well as young ones came. 
How it was that the tall folks and the fat ones found room for arms 
and legs and bodies in those cramped-up desks, they alone could tell. 

(To be continued.) 


CHICAGO LETTER. 


THE RECITATION—SUPERINTENDENT HOWLAND'sS EIGHTH 
ANNUAL ADDRESS, 


Half an hour before the time specified the teachers began to fill 
the spacious auditorium and gallery of Music Hall, drawn thither 
by the modest announcement that Mr. Howland would deliver his 
eighth annual address before the Chicago Teachers’ Institute, an 
organization composed of the leading educators of Chicago and 
vicinity. ‘To a looker-on the audience was not unlike those which 
assembled to listen to the Mark Twain-Cable readings, or Canon 
Farrar’s lectures. The only peculiarity is the singular propensity 
of the men to ‘‘ flock by themselves,’’ separating themselves from 
the women much after the style of the Shakers. Perhaps this 
arises from the fact that they are so in the minority that they fear 
losing their identity. All honor to the one gallant principal, 
who uniformly seats himself in the midst of the ladies! 

A spontaneous, genuine burst of applause greeted Mr. Howland 
as he came upon the stage. The address was in that classic phrase 
and crisp style in which he always clothes his eminently sensible 
suggestions for the schoolroom. 

THE ADDRESS, 


The centre of all activities is the recitation. It affords full scope 
to the imagination, gives color and value to all the school work, 
and exercises a controlling influence upon the pupil, making him a 
student or—a scamp. In the recitation the teacher gives proof of 
fitness for the work, displays ability for making the recitation the 
life of the school. The charge is often made that the individual is 
neglected in the graded school, that all are put through a mill; but 
the fact is that the intelligent teacher discriminates and adjusts the 
instruction to the equally imperative needs but different qualities of 
each. President Garfield may have entertained great expectations 
of what might have been had Dr. Hopkins been content to sit upon 
one end of a log and himself on the other; but Dr. Hopkins did 
not teach by sitting on the end of a log with a single pupil. His 
work was classroom work, not because of circumstances, but be- 
cause he believed in it. Neither did President Garfield teach indi- 
vidual pupils; his was always class work. They believed, as we 
do, that the well-conducted class recitation is the best for the indi- 
vidual, and is not merely a matter of economy. 

The teacher must secure close attention in order that the work of 
each may be the work of all, that what is asked of one shall interest 
all and be mentally answered by all. 

There is little, if any, virtue in a recitation that exhibits nothing 
but memory. The memory occupies an important place in educa- 
tion, but it is liable to be wasted on paltry passages. ‘T'he recita- 
tion must be more than a mere test of the pupil’s memory; it must 
lead him to comprehend, to think, to express his own views. A 
pupil may be all wrong in his conclusions, and yet show a power of 
investigation and reasoning which entitles him to high rank as a 
student. ‘Teachers, old and new, have sometimes made it unsafe 
for a pupil to hazard an opinion, silencing him with the quotation 
of Dr. so and so, or some other eminent dullard. Whether the 
pupils agree with the author or not seems of small importance. 
Genuine thought is of more importance than a mere compilation of 
facts. 

The marking of recitations is a blight to teachers and pupils 
alike. Pupils should have time to prepare recitations during school 
hours. In the primary grades there should be no recitation, but 
merely interesting exercises. No home work should be assigned to 
the pupils of the lower grades. ‘There is no word of defence for 
the keeping of a pupil after school. The practice is pernicious, and 
has no philosophy behind it, no success to warrant it, and it is 
merely a ready resource of an incompetent teacher. If the teacher 
does not know what else to do, she says, ‘‘ Stay after school’’; if a 
pupil comes in late, he is told to stay after school; if he shambles 
in going to his seat, he is told to stay after school ; if he is imperti- 
nent, he hears the same, ‘‘ Stay after school.’’ If such a child 
ever amounts to anything, it will be when he is done with school 
and the schoolma’am’s ‘* after school.’’ 

In assisting pupils to prepare and comprehend a lesson, it is 
sometimes advisable to read it with them, asking a question here 
and there. ‘The teacher should have a thorough knowledge of the 
subject to be taught; the method and the logic are as important as 
the facts, A teacher, like the general of an army, should know 
his ground. ; 

A personal interest in each pupil is of prime importance. Each 
pupil must feel that the teacher knows that he is there, There is 
no excuse for that system of conducting 4 recitation in which the 
teacher holds the cards, when her only interest in who recites is in 


the card which settles the fate of the pupil. The pupil’s interes 
will be no greater in the lesson than the teacher’s interest in him. 
When his card has come and gone, he has no further fear for some 
days, at least for that day. If, perchance, he is called upon, he 
has simply to say, ‘‘ I’ve recited.’” The pupil should feel that he 
is liable to be called upon at any moment ; he should be on the alert 
to ask questions; to express his own opinions. 

The reading lesson often suggests subjects in history. For ex- 
ample, in the ‘‘ Trial of Warren Hastings,’’ by Macaulay: ‘*‘ The 
place was worthy of such a trial. There the historian of the 
Roman Empire thought of the days when Cicero pleaded the cause 
of Sicily against Verres, and when before a senate which atill re- 
tained some show of freedom Tacitus thundered against the oppres- 
sion of Africa.’’ As mere words, one might as well recite the 
alphabet. They are of no more value than the prognostics of a Jast 
year’s almanac, A reading lesson contains the possibilities of a 
liberal education. The pupil's search for information should be 
trained in the right direction. This is a part of the teacher's work. 
A lesson is learned when the pupil has a clear opinion of his own. 
To accept what is taught in one textbook leads to narrowness of 
opinion. He must be taught to compare different authors. 

The topical method is in many respects belittling. Pupils should 
in a measure be allowed to recite upon such topics as are of special 
interest to them. A lesson is not merely to be recited. No set of 
questions could be prepared that would correctly test the pupil. 
There are no best methods, only underlying principles. Rule and 
routine are to be avoided. The recitation is to be made interesting 
by such methods as principles develop. M. W. 


BOSTON LETTER. 


The Schoolmasters’ Clublopens the season with a brilliant pro- 
gram at Hotel Brunswick at 12.45 Saturday, Oct. 29. This is the 
annual meeting. Hon. E. E. White, superintendent of schools 


in Cincinnati, is to be the special guest of the club, making the 
leading address. The topic will be, ‘‘ What may fairly be ex- 
pected of the Public Schools.’’ Dr. White is one of the strongest 
men in the fraternity. Asa writer he has few equals among edu- 
cators, as a speaker he has been among the leaders for thirty years, 
as an author he has held foremost rank, and now as an “ educa- 
tional reformer ’’ he is at the front. Boston will be proud to give 
him the best educational platform of the East, probably of the 


country.——The late Superintendent Harrington was one of the 
most ardent friends and brilliant members of the club. 
* * * 


We doubt if any other city in the Union does so much miscella- 
neous work for the pleasure and profit of school children. The latest 
and one of the best schemes has been the ‘‘ Old South Lectures for 
Young People,’’ in the Old South Meeting-House, Wednesday 
afternoons, from August 3 to September 21. This is their fifth 


season, The subject this year was ‘‘ The Birth of the Nation,”’ 
intended to prepare the young people for appreciation of the cen- 
tennial of the adoption of the Constitution. The church has been 
crowded, and the doors practically closed at the hour of opening. 
The lecturers have been strong men, some of the ablest historians 
of the day, such as James K. Hosmer, editor of the ‘‘ American 
Men of Letters Series’’; John Fiske, one of the most promising 
historians and an eminently successful writer on philosophy; Hon. 
John D. Long, New England’s classic statesman; President Alice 
E. Freeman, Wellesley’s brilliant leader; Edward Everett Hale, 
Boston's versatile literary genius; Davis R. Dewey; Prof. E. B. 
Andrews; and Harry L. Southwick, Boston’s youngest orator, 
whose lecture, ‘‘ How Patrick Henry Opposed the Constitution,’’ 
was as creditable to his scholarly habit of research as to his rhetor- 
ical gift and oratorical training. The Old South Leaflets, giving a 
synopsis of references and aids for each lecture, were distributed to 
all attendants. ‘These were neatly bound, at the close of the 
course, and sold for 15 cents. ‘* America’’ was sung at the close 
of each lecture. 


The Gaston School, South Boston, which suffered greatly from 
the fire in early June, is being thoroughly repaired and modernized. 
At present the upper classes meet one half a day in such rooms as 
ean be provided for them. The annoyance to principal and teachers 
is great, as it is also to parents. We suspect the children do not 
complain of it on these beautiful autumn days, although Mr. 
Clark has always succeeded in making the children love the school, 
its work, and associations. 

* 

Mr. J. C. Ryder, one of the younger of the sub-masters, has been 

transferred from the Dearborn School, in which he has been teach- 


ing, to the Hugh O’Brien School, with Mr. Gage, the master, 
transferred in June. Mr. Ryder came to Boston from the princi- 
palship of a large grammar school in Chelsea. 

Mr. Boardman of the Lewis School has for a new sub-master 
Mr. Henry B. Hall, a young man who has had experience in sub- 
ordinate positions in different schools. 

* * * 


D. C. Heath & Co. are preparing to remove to elegant quarters 
at) Somerset street. W. A. Mowry has taken enlarged accom- 
modations in the same Bromfield street building. Prof. B, F. 
Tweed continues to be one of the most uniformly enjoyable of the 
Boston schoolmen, with headquarters at William Ware’s on Franklin 


street. There is no man, perhaps, who has done so much and so 
varied service, with voice and pen, as instructor and supervisor, 
with so many friends and no enemies, as he. The death of Su- 
perintendent Harrington of New Bedford causes sincere grief, 
especially among the senior educational leaders. Prof. W. 
Merryfield, of Dakota University, Grand Forks, a graduate of 
Yale, a man of much professional promise, who bas been in Boston 
for the past week, bas returned to his work in the great Northwest. 
W. B. Mathews, for some years with A. S. Barnes & Co., is 
making his headquarters in this city for a time.-—— Professor 
Joynes of Columbia, 8S. C., of the university faculty and the city 
Board of Education, is at Hotel Bellevue doing literary work in 
connection with a publication soon to be issued by Ginn & Co.— 
Mrs. Dimock, supervisor of drawing in Chicago, has returned West. 
The East is proud of the results attained by her in the Chicago schouls. 
The graphic history and geography work of that city, probably 
without a parallel in the world, is said to be due to the effective 
teaching in the drawing department. Dr. E. C. Mitchell, for- 
merly a seminary president in Chicago, and with extended educa- 
tional experience in Paris, for the past two years a resident of 
Cambridge, revising his several Greek publications, has accepted 
the presidency of Leland University, New Orleans.——.J. Willard 
Brown, of the Emerson School, has moved from West Medford to 
Cambridge. Mr. Brown has been one of the prominent citizens of 
the former town, and influentially active in a variety of social, lit- 


erary, and religious movements, 
WARREN WINTHROP, 
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NOTES. 
Tue best teacher must have much routine work, and he 
must learn not to fret under it. 
Tue teacher who trains each child to do his best work 
every time is a success. 


Tue art in using language is skill in expressing thoughts 
as they come, without being “ tantalized with rebellious 
pronouns, mixed metaphors, and collocated clauses” ; 
higher yet is the skill to think better because of having 


put the last thought in words. 


MODERN METHODS IN ARITHMETIC.—(IV.)* 


BY A. E. WINSHIP. 


14. Teach with little or no use of objects or story- 
telling : 
7+4=11 


94+2=11 
6+5=11 


8+3=11 

These are all the combinations that we need dwell upon. 
If pupils have been well taught, they have brains and expe- 
rience sufficient to put 3 and 8 together for 11 as readily 


as 8 and 3. 
Teach by the use of objects and story-telling : 


2x6=12 4 of 12 is 6 
6x 2=12 4 of 12 is 2 
3x 4=—12 4 of 12 is 4 
4x 3=12 } of 12 is 3 
Have this fixed, ineradicably fixed. Be not hasty 


about it. Teach by objects grouped in a variety of ways. 
Encourage their ingenuity in this grouping. In teaching 
2 sixes (2 X 6), for instance, arrange thus : 


1000000 000000 3. 000 000 
000 000 
2. 00000 
00000 


0 

0 

In teaching 6 twos (6 < 2), arrange thus: 
10000 00 00 00 00 


2 00 00 00 


00 00 
00 
3. 00 4. 00 
00 00 
00 00 00 00 
00 0 0 
00 


The idea is to have the child recognize the six groups 
of two in any way in which they may occur, and recognize 
them under all circumstances as twelve. 

In teaching 4 threes, arrange thus : 


000 000 000 000 


0000 000 0000 
0000 000 0000 
0000 000 0000 
000 
000 
000 000 
000 


This work need not be done with objects so thoroughly 
with any other set of combinations, for if it be once well 
done the child will instinctively see a similar arrangement 
with the combinations in any other number. 


15. Teach without objects, but with much thorough- 
ness : 
94+3=12 8+4=>12 7+5=12 


No other combinations in addition need be taught 
under 12. They already know that 104+ 2—12. If 
they know that 9 + 3 = 12, they know as well that 

Have numbers written upon the board for addition with 
a view always to accuracy and promptness, but not to 
rapidity. 
Copyright, 1887. 


Random examples do not give the drill needed. Prac- 
tice with combinations in which no sum or product is 


above 12. 


Sample Examples : 
2 3 3 1 2 1 1 
2 3 3 2 3 3 2 
2 3 3 3 4 4 4 
1 2 1 4 1 2 3 


2x3x2;2x2x3; 2x3, +5, —3, take 4, 
take 4. 

16. Have measures for the use of the pupils. There is 
much less need of this in the country than in the city. 
Every primary schoolroom should be provided with a 
“moulding board,” a table about three by four feet, or 
even smaller. It should have a strip about two inches 
high all about it, and about a peck of moulding sand. 

In this the children in their first weeks can play with 
the little toy objects used in language lessons, making the 
stories more real. They can use it, also, to good advan- 
tage for measurements. 

Do not, at first, allow them to speak of a pint, quart, 
gallon, peck, inch, foot, yard, or dozen, -vithout seeing 
that quantity, amount, or number as they speak. Let not 
the abstract work come until they know and appreciate 
what it really means. 

With these appliances, teach : 


+ of a quart is 1 pint 
+ of a gallon is 1 quart 


2 pints are 1 quart 
4 quarts are 1 gallon 


12 inches are 1 foot 4 of a foot is 2 inches 
¢ of a foot is 3 inches 
4 of a foot is 4 inches 
4+ of a foot is 6 inches 


4 of a peck is 4 quarts 
4 of a peck is 2 quarts 
4+ of a dozen is 6 
4 of a dozen is 3 
+ of a dozen js 4 


8 quarts are 1 peck 


12 is 1 dozen 


While teaching the above facts by measurements, prac- 
tice in previous combinations, and have some abstract 
work daily. We specify some admirable exercises as a 
a good way to familiarize the child with the various pos- 
sible combinations in addition and subtraction. 
Count by 3’s from 3 to 36, and back. Have this 
learned until they can do it as fast as they can speak, 
until the rhythm will have a permanent hold upon the 
mind. 

With thoroughness, but not for such rapidity as in the 
last case : 


Count by 3’s from 1 to 22 and back. 
Count by 3’s from 2 to 23 and back. 


Count by 4’s from 4 to 48 and back until it can be 
done as fast as they can speak. This is the foundation of 
the “table” of 4. 

One great thing to be accomplished in arithmetical 
work is absolute accuracy and reasonable ultimate rapid- 
ity in addition, subtraction, multiplication, and division. 

Count by 4’s from 1 to 29 and back ; from 2 to 30 
and back; from 3 to 31 and back. Do not seek great 
rapidity, as in the case of 4’s, from 4 to 48, for the pur- 
pose is entirely different. It wants to be a real addition 
each time, and as soon as it ceases to be that, but a mat- 
ter of memory, then stop. After they have added them 
mentally by counting them, have them write upon the 
slate and add as they write, writing first from the bottom 
up, and then from the top down. Then have them place 
the answer at the top and subtract as they write. 


Add. Subtract. Add. Subtract. Add. Subtract. Add. Subtract. Add. Subtract. 


3 22 3 23 4 4 4 31 
3 4 — & 
3 3 4 — 4m 


| 


When they have added and subtracted these vocally, 
until they are accurate in their answers every time, then 


thing as they write : 


22 23 29 30 31 
19 20 25 26 27 
16 17 21 22 23 
13 14 17 18 19 
10 11 13 14 15 
7 8 9 10 11 
4 5 5 6 7 
1 2 1 2 3 


ASTRONOMICAL GEOGRAPHY.—(XVII.)* 


BY A. H. KELLEY, A.M., 
Secretary of Asbury Park Summer School of Pedagogy. 


“ We decided at our last lesson to see what we could 
learn about the appearance of the sun at different times of 
year to an observer at the equator. Having just passed 
the time when the sun was directly over the equator, 
Sept. 21, let us see how he would have then looked to us, 
who are supposed to be located on the equator.” 

“The celestial equator must pass through our zenith, cut- 
ting the east and west points of our horizon ; for all circles 
of the earth have their counterparts in the star sphere.” 

“ As we are now on the equator and the sun is on the 
celestial equator, we shall see him rise where ?” 

“The sun will rise exactly in the east, on the celestial 
equator, and follow that great circle through our zenith to 
where it cuts our horizon,—exactly in the west.”. 

“ How long will our day be at this time ?” 

“Our day will be twelve hours long, as half of the 
sun’s path will be visible.” 

‘*‘ Will the sun continue to rise in the east, to set in the 
west, and to pass through our zenith after Sept. 21?” 

“ Soon after Sept. 21 the sun will rise south of east, set 
south of west, and will pass as many degrees south of our 
zenith, as its rising and setting points are south of east 
and west.” 

“Thave often heard it said that the sun always rises in 
the east and sets in the west at the equator. Is not this 
contrary to what you have said?” 

“Tt surely is, and the statement cannot be true, as the 
sun is not always on the celestial equator, and that is the 
only circle that cuts our horizon line at the east and west 
points.” 

“ Will you illustrate your statement? We shall need 
a figure and careful demonstration to convince us that 


you are right.” 
“T think we can illustrate our meaning by the following 
figure : 


“Let E N W S represent our horizon, and W Z E the 
celestial equator, which is the sun’s path on Sept. 21. It 
will be seen by this that the sun on that day rises at E, 
the eastern point of our horizon, passes through Z, our 
zenith, and sets at W, the western point of our horizon. 
Now let us draw the semi-circumference A A’ A”, as 
the sun’s path after Sept. 21, when it has gone some dis- 
tance toward the south. We shall see that it rises at A, 
nearer S than E is, reaches its superior culmination at A’, 
nearer S than Z is, and setsat A”, nearerS than W is. From 
this it will be seen that the sun may rise south of the east 
point of the horizon of an observer at the equator, culmi- 
nate south of his zenith, and set south of the west point of 
his horizon.” 

“ How far south of the east and west points ean the sun 
rise and set?” 

“As the sun goes as far south as the Tropie of Capri- 


* Copyright, 1887. 
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corn, he can rise 234° south of east, culminate 234° south 
of our zenith, and set 234° south of west.” 

“You have proved that the sun does not always rise in 
the east and set in the west at the equator. Have you at 
the same time proved the falsity of another quite common 
belief ?” 

“T am not quite sure to what you refer, but we have 
disproved the quite common belief that the rays of the sun 
always strike the equator vertically.” 

“You have my idea. Now will you tell me when the 
equator has the vertical rays of the sun?” 

“The equator has the vertical rays of the sun only 
when the sun is on the celestial equator.” 

“Good! We will follow the sun further from our new 
point of observation at the next lesson.” 


COMPOSITION WRITING.* 
BY L. B. FOLSOM, GARDNER, MASS. 


FIRST YEAR IN HIGH SCHOOL. THE METHOD PLAN. 


Require the pupils to make a complete sketch of the com- 
position before they write upon it in a general way. 

Arrange under three general heads: introduction, body 
of discourse, and conclusion. 

Read to them a well-written, short story or extract from 
the Youth’s Companion, Wide Awake, or St. Nicholas. 
Require them to distinguish between the three divisions, 
and be sure that they see how the first leads to the sec- 
ond and the second shades into the third. 

The body of the discourse contains the description, dis- 
cussion, or representation of the subject. 

Then have them subdivide each of the three general 
divisions of the extract read to them, until they have a. 
habit of analyzing what they write, as they think it was 
analyzed by the author. 

Have enough of this practice to be sure that they un- 
derstand and appreciate the importance of a sharply out- 
lined scheme before writing. When they have attained 
this appreciation and power of discrimination, assign a 
subject yourself, or let some member of the class assign 
one ; then let each member of the class decide upon what 
he will write about in the three general divisions,—intro 
duction, body of discourse, and conclusion. Have abund- 
ant practice in the prompt division of the subject, so that 
they will have something about which they can write. 

When skill is attained in this, let them take old subjects 
and subdivide each of the three divisions. When they 
have habituated themselves to do this easily let them take 
a new subject. First divide it into general divisions, then 
into subdivisions, and then write a composition from these 
subdivisions, the whole class taking the same subject and 
doing the best they can in the time allotted them. 

Later a different subject may be given each pupil to 
write an outline upon, after which the outlines can be ex- 
changed and each pupil write a composition upon another 
pupil's outline. When each pupil has written his outline 
upon the board, let them, at their seats, make up a new 
outline, taking what they think best from all outlines upon 
the board, writing an essay by amplifying this selected 
outline. No pupil should be urged to write upon a sub- 
ject with which he is unfamiliar, or with which he cannot 
easily familiarize himself. 

I speak from experience when I say, that there is suffi- 
cient variety in composition writing by this method to 
make the exercise one of the most enjoyable as well as 
profitable to a school. 

I give one scheme which I have at hand. 


SOHEME.” 
Lewiston Water Power. 
(1) Androscoggin River. 
(a) Source, direction, etc. 
(6) Its falls. 
(2) Height and power of the Lewiston Falls. 
(1) Natural beauty of the falls. 
(a) Appearance at different seasons. 
(2) Manufacturing uses. 
(a) Means of utilization. 
(6) Variety, amount, and value of prod- 
ucts, manufactures. 
(c) Labor employed. 
Effect upon the growth and society of the city 
of Lewiston. 


*This article was sent at our request when Mr. Folsom was sub- 
wos. of the Lewiston High School, which accounts for the subject of 
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OCTOBER. 


MONTH OF THE FALLING LEAF AND THE 
KILLING FROST. 


BY WILLIAM E. SHELDON, 


CHARACTERISTICS. 


With the marked indications of the universal decay of the vege- 
table world, which is associated with the tenth month of the year, 
there comes a natural feeling of melancholy, and a vivid sense of 
the decline of physical strength and mental vigor. It warns us 
that man’s power has its inclined plane, that youth and bugpancy 
have their limitations in the life of man. Yet in October are often 
enjoyed days of the finest and most exhilarating weather of the 
year. Frosty mornings are common, while the middle hours of the 
days are enlivened by the sunshine of the summer months, but 
without its oppressiveness. Many days of this month are delightful, 
the air clear and invigorating, a premonition of the cold of winter 
approaching, without its disagreeable rigor. 

On the 23d of the month the sun enters the constellation of 
** Scorpio.’’ This astronomical emblem is said to typify, in the 
form of a destructive insect, the increasing power of cold over 
nature, in the same manner as the sign ‘‘ Libra’’ or ‘‘ The Bal- 
ance’’ of the preceding month of September represents the about 
equal influence of heat and cold. In the spring time the observant 
eye discerns the rapid unfolding and changes that occur in nature 
when the vegetable world arouses from its long winter’s repose ; so 
now, during this autumnal month, is seen the fading flower, the 
crimson hue and varied tints of the forest foliage and the falling 
leaf, presaging the near approach of winter, when seemingly the 
vegetable world sleeps beneath its mantle of cold air and snow. 


HISTORICAL, 


This month was called Octo-ber from being the eighth in the year, 
according to the old Latin calendar, which, by the old Saxons, was 
styled ‘*‘ Wyn moneth,’’ or wine month. In many of the ancient 
Saxon calendars, October is allegorized by the figure of a husband- 
man, carrying a sack of grain upon his shoulder, from which he is 
sowing seed, in allusion to the practice of sowing the winter grain, 
which generally occurred, in Northern Europe, during this month. 
In some old English almanacs, a picture of the sport of ‘‘ Haw- 
king’’ has been found as the illustrated emblem of this month. 
In Roman mythology October is represented as being sacred to 
Mars. 

EVENTS OCCURRING IN OCTOBER, 

On the 2d of October (1700) Charles II. of Spain executed his 
last will and testament, by which he conveyed his dominions to 
Phillip, Duke of Anjou and grandson of Louis XIV. The famous 
‘Treaty of Limerick,’’ which terminated the resistance of the 
Irish to the government of William ILI. was made Oct. 3, 1691. 
By this treaty William became the sovereign of the three kingdoms, 
and the Roman Catholics secured the right to the free exercise of 
their religion. 

Christopher Columbus landed on one of the Bahama Islands Oct. 
12, 1492, and was the first to proclaim to the world the existence 
of a new and vast region. He was not literally the discoverer of 
America, as the ancient Scandinavians or Norsemen settled colonies 
in Greenland in the eleventh century and explored the coast of 
America as far south as New Bedford, Mass., near which they 
planted a colony. The Battle of ‘‘ Hastings ’’ was fought on Sat- 
urday, Oct. 14, 1066, and marked the commencement of a new 
epoch or chapter in the world’s history. On Oct. 18, 1826, the last 
‘State Lottery ’’ was drawn in England. The abolition of lotteries 
deprived the government of revenue equal to one million dollars 
annually. The home of William Shakespeare, at Stratford-on- 
Avon, was purchased by public subscription Oct. 22, 1861. St. 
Crispin’s or Shoemaker’s Day is celebrated Oct. 25. The battle 
of ‘* Agincourt ’’ took place Oct. 25, 1415. The Tower of London 
was partially burned Oct. 30, 1841. The evening of Oct. 31 is 
known as ‘‘All Hallows Eve,”’ or ‘‘ Halloween.’’ 


EMINENT PERSONS BORN IN OCTOBER. 


Henry IIL. of England (1207); Paul L., Emperor of Russia 
(1754) ; Richard ILL. of England (1452); Edmond Malone, editor 
of Shakespeare (1741) ; Troalion Edwards, American divine 
(1703) ; Horace Walpole (1717): Jenny Lind Goldschmidt (1821) ; 
Louis Philippe, King of France (1773) ; Michael Cevantes de Saave- 
dra, author of Don Quixote (1547) ; Benjamin West, eminent painter 
(1738); ‘‘ Father Matthew,’’ Irish apostle of temperance (1790) ; 
Hugh Miller, geologist (1802) ; Virgil, Latin poet (70 Bb. C.); 
Matthew Henry, commentator (1662) ; Sir ‘Thomas Browne (1605) ; 
John Adams, ex-President of the United States (1735); Sir Chris- 
topber Wren, architect of St. Paal’sChurch, London (1632) ; Lord 
Palmerston, English statesman (1784); Samuel Taylor Coleridge, 

t (1772); George Combe, phrenologist (1788); Sir Phillip 
Prntle, reputed author of the Letters of Junius (1740); Lord 
Jeffrey, eminent eritic (1773) ; Sir James Mackintosh, writer 
(1765) ; James Beattie, poet (1735); Capt. James Cook, voyager 
(1728); Erasmus, eminent scholar (1467); James Boswell, biog- 
rapher of Dr. Johnson (1740); John Keats, poet (1796); Richard 
Brinsley Sheridan, dramatist (1751) ; George Il. of England 
(1683) ; and William Penn, founder of Pennsylvania (1644). 


PERSONS OF EMINENCE WHO DIED IN OCTOBER. 


Michel II., the Stammerer, Greek emperor (829); Aristotle, 
Greek philosopher (322 B. C.); Major John Andre, hanged by 
George Washington as a spy (1780); Dr. W. E. Channing, Uni- 
tarian divine (1842); John Vanderhoff, tragedian (1851) ; Justin, 
Roman Emperor (578) ; Charles, the Bald, of France (877); Mar- 

t, maid of Norway (1290); Dr. John Brown, founder of the 
Teessaite system of medicine (1788): Dr. Thomas Reid, Scotch 
metaphysician (1796); Edgar Allen Poe, poet (1849); Charles 
Fourier, Socialist (1837); Louis V., Emperor of Germany (1547) ; 
Ulrich Zwingli, Swiss reformer, killed at Cappell (1531); Robert 
Stephenson, engineer (1859) ; Claudius, Roman Emperor (54 A. D.)- 
Antonio, celebrated sculptor (1822); Mrs. Elizabeth Fry, philan ; 
thropist (1845) ; Harold, last Saxon King, slain at battle of 
‘* Hastings’? (1066); Bishops Ridley and Latimer, martyred at 
Oxford, England (1555) ; Marie Antoinette, Queen of Lonis XVL, 
guillotined at Paris (1793); Henry Martyn, missionary (1812) ; 
Thaddeus Kosciusko, Polish patriot (1817); Frederic Chopin, mu- 
sical composer (1849); Sarah Jennings, Dachess of Marlborough 
(1744); Dean Jonathan Swift, humorous author (1745); Henry 
Kirke White, youthful poet (1806); Charles VI., Emperor of Ger- 
many (1740); Grace Darling, the heroine of Farne Islands (1842) ; 
Tobias Smollett, novelist (1771) ; Lord Nelson, killed in Trafalgar 
Bay (1805),—(his famous mental relic is, ‘‘ England expects every 


man to do his duty’’); John Philpot Curran, Irish orator (1817) ; 


Tycho Brahe, celebrated astronomer (1601) ; Daniel Webster, states- 
man (1852); Demosthenes, Athenian orator (322 B. C.); Geoffrey 
Chaucer, poet (1400) ; Torrecelli, inventor of the barometer (1647) ; 
William Hogarth, inter and engraver (1764); Marcus Junius 
Brutus, assassin of Julius Casar (42 B. C.) ; Madame Ida Pfeiffer, 
ceiebrated traveler (1858); Alfred the Great, King of England 
(900); Queen Anne of England (1708); and Sir Walter Raleigh, 
beheaded (1618). 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


VERE FOSTER’S DRAWING BOOKS. 


Mr, Editor :—Will you kindly ask through your columns where 
in this country Vere Foster’s Drawing Books can be obtained - 


“IT HAD RATHER.” 


Under the head of “ Facts’’ the JouURNAL OF EDUCATION, of 
Sept. 1, page 119, publishes this paragraph: ‘‘I had rather prob- 
ably came from I would rather through the abbreviation I’d rather. 
‘I would rather be’ is good English, but, of course, ‘I had rather 
be’ is not,—just as ‘I would be’ is good English, while ‘] had 
be’ is not.’’ 

This reasoning is not necessarily valid, because the would in ‘‘I 
would be’’ is clearly an auxiliary verb only, while the Aad in ‘‘ I 
had rather be’’ is yet to be proved such. The guess that ‘‘I had 
rather ’’ may have come from “‘ I would rather’’ is neither new nor 
happy; nor is the prejudice of teachers against the classical phrase 
“*T had rather.’’ The phrase I Aad rather was discussed in the 
Beacon of Feb. 19 and Jane 18, when it was shown to have been 
used by the great masters of English ever since the time of Chaucer. 
It was also shown to have been discussed by Matzner, who wrote the 
best grammar of English, and by the new English Dictionary (page 
833, 2d col.), according to which the phrase ‘‘I had better ’’ used 
to be ‘‘ me were better.’’ 

In a private note recently received from Dr. W. J. Rolfe, the sub- 
ject is alluded to as follows: ‘‘ I was glad to find you all right on the 
had rather question. It occurs to me,—and I think it is original 
with me,—that the idiom may have grown out of the use of have 
in the sense of * be obliged.’ ‘I have to work hard,’ we say. ‘I 
have to work rather than play,’ might follow, and ‘I had to’ in 
the sense of ‘ I should have to.’ ‘I had rather play than work ’ is 
then the same as ‘I shou'd have to play rather than work,’—that 
is, if I had my way about it.’’ Mr. Rolfe’s remark is very happy 
in pointing out that ‘‘I had’’ is the same as ‘‘ I should have.’’ 
Persons who believe the rule laid down in grammars, that ‘‘ 1 had’’ 
is the past tense, and that the past tense refers to the past, will be 
puzzled by Dr. Rolfe’s remark ; but the grammars are quite wrong 
in this case. ‘‘I had better’’ is the same as ‘‘I should have or 
hold it better.”’ 

Shakespeare repeatedly has phrases like this in the ‘‘ Merchant 
of Venice’’ (i. 2, 35): ‘‘I had rather to be married to a death’s 
head,’’ which is the same as ‘‘ I should have or hold or consider it 
rather to be married.’’ The difficulty with people who object to 
the phrase I had rather is twofold: Their notion about the so-called 
tense is apt to be too narrow, and they fail to remember that have 
is used in many senses, for it expresses to possess, to regard, to 
enjoy, to suffer, to be obliged, and much more, as may be seen in 
the Encyclopedic Dictionary and Schmidt's Shakespeare-Le¢xicon. 
The point yet to be explained is whether the phrase ‘‘ I were better’’ 
and ‘‘ I had better’’ are mother and son or sister and brother. — 
The Beacon, Boston. 


FACTS. 
ESTIMATED MILEAGE OF ALL THE RAILROADS OF THE 
WORLD, AUGUST, 1887. 


United States, . ° 142,000 

Middle and South America, . 19,000 

Europe, . . . . . . . 126,000 

Oceania, including Dutch East Indies, 9,000 

Africa, includiog Mauritius and Réunion, . 5,000 

—Fisher’s Essentials of Geography. 
MISCELLANEOUS, 


There are 2,750 languages. 

A barrel of rice weighs 600 pounds. 

A span is ten and seven eighths inches. 

A hand (horse measure) is foar inches. 

A storm moves thirty-six miles per hour. 

A hurricane moves eighty miles per hour. 

The French crown jewels sold for 6,864,000 franes ($1,324,752. ) 

The whale-fishery business was commenced at Nantucket, Mass., 
in 1672. 

The first manufacture of morocco leather in the United States, 
was started at Lynn, Mass., in 1796. 

In the four years since the opening of the Brooklyn Bridge 19,- 
963,919 foot passengers and 64,111,556 persons on the cable cars 
have c 

During the past three years 121,600,000 bushels of wheat have 
been imported into Great Britain; 72,000,000 bushels being from 
the United States. 

The first daily newspaper established in Boston appeared on the 
6th of October, 1796, under the name of The Polar Star and Bos- 
ton Daily Advertiser. 

Since the discovery of gold in Victoria, Australia, in 1851, the 

roduction of that metal, up to the end of 1885, amounted to 
$1,074,559,720. Of late years the production has diminished 

58,000 wells have been drilled in the oil region since petroleum 
was discovered. These cost $200,000,000, and have produced over 
800,000,000 barrels of oil. 

One of the recent graduates of the Woman’s Medical College in 
New York was a Chinese girl, Kin Yamei. She stood at the head 
of her class, and is a thorough scholar, able to read and write in 
five languages. 

The Argentine Republic is one of the most progressive countries 
of South America. Its foreign trade per capita exceeds that of any 
other country in the world. It owns 80,000,000 sheep, more than 
any other country, has more cattle than any other country except 
the United States and Russia. The soil and climate are good, and 
immigrants are numerous, 
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BOSTON & CHICAGO, SEPT, 29, 1887, 


RueETORIC is one of the most life-long serviceable studies 
of the high school and academy, when it is well taught. 


THosr who sneer at modern methods should carefully 
distinguish between the scientific and the quack elements 


in these methods. 


Reap the Chicago letter this week without fail. It is 
one of the best articles on how to teach that has ever ap- 
peared in the JouRNAL. 


PrEsERVE your standards, but maintain the highest 
respect for the individuality of your pupil. In that indi- 
viduality may lie the germs of true greatness. 


Ir is the first duty of every friend of the American 
school system to advance the interest of the school in every 
possible way, that the publie may have more confidence in 
it, higher regard for it, more intelligent appreciation of it, 
more enthusiasm over it, more devotion to it. 


Our Chicago letter this week is devoted to Superintend- 
ent Howland’s eighth annual address. One of the Chicago 
institutions is this same annual presentation of some phase 
of school interests by the superintendent. Those who 
have heard these annually, pronounce them among the 
most classic educational utterances of the year. We are 
very glad to give so prompt and full a report. 


We hear much complaint in these days of the over- 
crowding of the courses of study. This will hardly be 
possible with a teacher who appreciates the aim and pur- 
pose of her school, and its course of study. Everything 
in and about the school is for the use of the teacher in 
feeding and developing the mind of the child. There is 
nothing in the course of study, or in the regulations, that 
is an end. They are means to an end, that is all. 


Tuer Springfield Republican makes a vigorous presen- 
tation of ‘a shame to the American metropolis” that the 
requisitions of the school board have been so cut down 
that there are 8,000 school children in one ward who have 
no place to attend school, and 4,000 who are obliged to 
attend private schools. We have called attention to this 
condition of things more than once, and it is a satisfaction 
to see the influential daily press emphasizing these things 
with their trenchant pens. 


Do not pose as a critic. It is beneath the dignity of a 
teacher of youth to assume the role of critic of men or 
measures. The teacher is not primarily a judge to render 
decisions, an opposing council to cross-question for the 
sake of developing a weak spot in the knowledge of a stu- 
dent or associate, but rather a helper to knowledge, a 
counselor in study, an assistant in thought and expression. 
The teacher should be indirectly to all associates what he 


ArcutpaLp Gerxie, in his exquisite little monograph 
on “The Teaching of Geography,” says, there is practi- 
cally no existing organization for training teachers who 
shall be thoroughly equipped for teaching without undue 
and untimely use of the textbook. This may be true in 
England, but it is not true in America. No one of our 
state or city normal schools is perfect. There is no one 
of them that is not improving rapidly, but there are sev- 
eral of them in which a bright teacher may equip herself 
in knowledge, methods, and practice for standing before 
any elass and teaching it without undue or untimely use 
of a textbook. 


Dr. Hunter of the New York City Normal College 
deserves high praise for the way in which he treated the 
solemn celebration of the Jewish New Year Rosh hash- 
ana 5,648. On the Friday previous to the festival, which 
began on Sunday night, the 18th, celebrated in one hun- 
dred synagogues and temples of that city, he addressed 
his pupils, recommending kindly not to say tolerant aid to 
the young Jewish women of the school, setting an example 
of unsectarian liberality too often neglected by teachers and 
pupils in our common schools. He said: ‘ As the Hebrew 
holidays are approaching I wish it understood that the young 
ladies who are compelled to be absent to attend religious 
duties are not to suffer by it. I cannot have the instruc- 
tion interfered with, but request the teachers to cheerfully 
help the young ladies in making up any lesson they may 
miss on this account.” » 


NEW YORK CITY AND MANUAL TRAINING. 


The New York School Board are not finding it easy to 
deal with the manual training problem. Most fortunately 
there seems to be no bitterness or rancor in the discussions, 
but merely a difference of opinion as to how to attain the 
highest results with the most benefit and no harm to the 
general school system. We commend the report of 
“H. A. §.” in the New York letter of this issue. 

It begins to look as though New York City, through its 
Board of Education, would solve the problem for the large 
cities of the country. They are making the attempt to 
introduce manual training as a means of general and not 
of special edutation, utilizing carpenter work for boys, 
modeling in clay, construction work in paper and paste- 
board, and drawing to scale for boys and girls, and sewing 
and cooking for girls. They do not believe in this train- 
ing for a few select hundreds, but that if it is of any value 
it should become an essential part of the authorized course 
of study for all. All these things should be done in the 
regular school buildings, and not in detached shops. The 
length of the school session should not be extended. The 
special committee ask for an appropriation of $128,000.00 
for the introduction and maintenance of this system in the 
primary and grammar schools. 

We shall be interested to know whether the wisdom of 
one of the best school boards in the world can devise any 
means whereby these various things can be done “ only as 
a means of general education”; whether they can be 
done with no extension of school time or without seriously 
reducing the amount of time given to other subjects. One 
hundred American cities will watch their discussions, de- 
cision, and experiments, with much interest. 


RACE PREJUDICE. 


The Boston Advertiser has an editorial upon “ Race 
Prejudice in Schools,” which it introduces with the re- 
mark : “Itis to be regretted that any attempt to create 
political advantage should be made out of the prejudices 
which exist regarding the education of white and colored 
children in the same public school.” If every friend of 
good government, if all the patriots and philanthropists 
of the land combine to do their best to allay race preju- 
dice, the suecess will not be over great. If for political 
ends, if in fanatical zeal, aught be done to add fuel to the 
flame, it is difficult to see where the end will be. We feel 
as keenly as any one the humiliation of the proposed 
Glenn bill of Georgia, and rejoice as greatly in its un- 
precedented failure to pass the Senate, after a unanimous 
report of the committee, after passing the House by a 
practically unanimous vote. But this does not blind us 


js directly to his pupils, 


to the fact that what the South needs is public school 


system which shall educate all her children, what the na- 
tion needs is the education of their children. We have 
certain very decided ideas as to how that should be done, 
but we do not believe that it is a thousandth part as im- 
portant that it be done in our way, or in anybody’s 
way, as it is that it be done. And for any man or 
men, any organization or interest, even in the name 
of “ principle,” to jeopardize the education* of the illiter- 
ate masses through any fanatical zeal, or devotion toa 
great cause, even, seems to us a mistake. 

There are other fields upon which battles may be fought 
to break the tyranny of race prejudice, but the public 
school system should offer no field for any such encounter. 
Revolutionize the railway customs, the hotel regulations, 
the public amusement code of ethies, and other social dis- 
tinctions, but do not make a battle ground of the public 
schools of the South at present. Educate all children, 
regardless of race, and as they are educated prejudices 
ought to be less tyrannical. It will be sufficiently difficult 
at the best to raise the money by local and state tax, by 
philanthropy and national aid, to give all the children, of 
every section of the South, the education needed. Let no 
effort be diverted, no power wasted, until the sentiment is 
developed which shall provide the money for the universal 
education of the children. By that time let us hope that 
the race prejudice will have disappeared through such 
agencies and enlightenment as shall secure not only the 
best public school education, but shall secure it in the 
best way. 


MODERN METHODS. 


The educational activities which have given such im- 
petus to modern methods in teaching have greater signifi- 
cance than appears to the casual observer. The enthusi- 
ast rushes into the convention, the institute, and the press 
with claims of a great time-saving invention through 
some device, and advocates its adoption by the fraternity 
much as he would a new washing machine. The philos- 
opher, ignoring the claims of time and economy, stands 
up with the deliberation of a judge and argues the peda- 
gogical crime of speaking of the rising of the sun when 
we mean that moment in the rotation of the earth on its 
axis when that part of the earth’s surface where we are 
comes into such relation to the sun as to be illuminated 
by his rays. Between these extremes are no end of vari- 
ations of emphasis placed upon the usefulness or useless 
ness of modern methods. 

The great body of good teachers care naught for the 
position of the extremists. They prefer methods with 
which they are familiar, because they know what they 
can do with them. They know that they have attained 
fair results by these long-used methods, and, when they 
hear a wholesale attack upon a method that has done effi- 
cient service with them, when they hear it ridiculed as 
having no sense, no virtue, no philosophical respectabil- 
ity, and those who use it characterized as stupid, indolent, 
or idiotic, they are tempted to array themselves against 
all modern methods, believing their advocates to be quacks 
or charlatans. 

The great body of teachers need leadership in modern 
methods. The most conservative are not content with 
ancient ways. The man who, of all men of our acquaint- 
ance, is enlisted against the leaders in introducing mod- 
ern methods, has gone the farthest in the introduction of 
recent devices. The moment a man advertises as a con- 
servative he seems bound to show by his own work that 
he is up with the times. 

The moment any man assumes a leadership in discuss- 
ing either the principles or methods of education with a 
view to changing the schoolroom activities he is tempted 
to attack those who differ with him, and nearly every such 
leader is convincing the teaching public that the others 
are all wrong, so that a feeling of strange uncertainty 
and unrest is in the minds of those who would do better 
if they dared trust themselves to any leadership. In this 
condition of affairs there is danger, serious danger, lest 
the present healthy, progressive, public sentiment in re- 
gard to both the philosophy and the art of teaching settle 
back to inactivity for lack of confidence in leadership. 

We know of no leader who has not elements of strength 
who has not done positive service to the cause in some 


direction; it is difficult to determine, however, whose 
position and spirit combines all the virtues to such a de- 
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gree that there is hope of his becoming the leader pre- 
eminent. Such a discreet and discriminating leader must 
arise before the science and art of education can advance 
to the position it should and may occupy. It may be 
some years before we have a Bacon, or a Locke, and in 
his absence it is the privilege of every man who dare try 
to avoid the entanglements of prejudice to present such 
methods as may help the teacher, trained or untrained, to 
so systematize, enliven, and enforce his instruction as to 
secure greater accuracy and promptness in processes, lead 
to higher attainment of knowledge, secure greater power 
and skill in thought, and greater proficiency in applica- 
tion, with the least waste of time and energy. To this 
end there is a call for every possible aid from every 
teacher for every teacher. 


KEEP UP YOUR STRENGTH. 


A lady teacher said the other day, “ I wish I could feel 
as fresh as I now do till next July, but I shall run down, 
as I always do, the latter part of the year. My head gets 
tired, my voice seems worn out, and I am exhausted gen- 
erally.” 

true, ’tis pity; 
Pity ’tis, ’tis true.’’ 

What can be done, not for these teachers so much as 
by them? It is all well enough to lay the blame upon 
the school program, too many studies, the school commit- 
tee, and the general viciousness of “ modern ways and 
means” in school matters. But the question we raise 
here is, What can the teacher do for herself? There are 
many ladies whose work is a monument to their faithful- 
ness, judgment, and ability, but a monument at a cost of 
so much capital that two months of complete rest is barely 
enough to make up the deficit. 

Teaching is costly work. It must have the active, 
strenuous use of the mental faculties, taxing both nerves 
and physical powers at the same time. On the other 
hand, its demands are not for long at a time, and admit 
of considerable variety. So, too often, when they are 
allowed to eat into the capital, it is due to poor manage- 
ment. Not wilful mismanagement always, but negative, 
—to a neglect of the admonition of Socrates, “ Know 
thyself.” Do you know what food, what conditions of 
sleeping, bathing, eating, will keep you in good, not 
to say perfect physical condition,—for if one has no seated 
disease, no organic difficulty she should be in first-rate 
physical condition. If we understood ourselves as well, 
and gave ourselves the care that an engineer does his 
engine, we would come very much nearer doing as per- 
fect work. 

With common sense, and a knowledge of physiology 
and hygiene to start with, a little watching and judg- 
ment will soon teach the details. Experiment little, and 
be cautious in adopting other people’s notions. A cold 
bath every morning may make the superintendent twice as 
fresh and energetic as he would be without it ; the shock 
may give you a dull headache for all day. A hearty 
breakfast may be indispensable to a principal, and so over- 
load the stomach of the assistant that she has not half the 
quickness she would possess if she had breakfasted on a 
dish of oatmeal and cup of coffee. She may need a 
warm and hearty noon meal, he a light one, and the 
same, or vice versa, with dinner. Only “ know thyself,” 
and remember that Nature has two demands common and 
imperative to us all on the food question,—that we have all 
we require, and that it be digested. For this end, all of 
us must adhere to certain conditions,—the food to be taken 
often enough and in sufficient quantities to supply our own 
particular hunger, and it must be such as is digestible to us 
at the time it is taken. It must be taken under digestible 
conditions, so to say, and given time to be properly ab- 
sorbed. A good liver in the best sense of the word,— 
he who eats to live, and does so successfully,—is almost in- 
variably a man or woman of power. 

A teacher has special need to look after the mental con- 
dition. We should aim to understand, aud to use as 
much care about our health and habits of mind as of 
body. No one can afford to carry the schoolroom chalk 
in one’s head, so to say, until the night watches. There 
are usually several precious hours remaining to the day 
after the close of the afternoon session ; and if teach- 
ers would make a practice of taking a short rest, and re- 
freshing themselves mentally as well as physically, before 


the tired gets too deep, they will not only find them- 
selves with more time for pleasure and improvement on 
their hands, with more ability and amiability, more 
energy and respurces for each day’s work as it comes, 
but they will find themselves able to go through the year 
successfully without drawing on their capital, and in many 
cases accomplish better results. 
In reading, and in associating with people, as in eating 
and drinking, it is of great importance to know what 
agrees with one and what does not. Cultivate the people, 
read the books, take the recreations that give strength, 
elasticity, and comfort to your mind. Avoid what does 
not. You have a right to make the best of yourself, 
and nine times out of ten it is a mistaken duty to “ put 
up with ” that which harms you; and this is as true in 
associating with disagreeable or incompatible people as in 
sitting in a draught made at somebody’s mere whim. 
Strive to understand your temperament, cultivate what 
you find lacking, and perfect yourself — nobody else. 
Then, when you really have to endure somebody who 
annoys you or interferes with your equilibrium, you will 
be the better able to do it without serious harm to your- 
self, and perhaps with benefit to them. Your command 
of yourself, your perfection of consciousness, that is like 
complete unconsciousness to others, will enable you to see 
the various dispositions of your pupils in the light of 
specimens at your disposal, and they will be a stimulus 
rather than a draught upon your nerves. : 


BRIEF MENTION. 


— Jennie Lind is seriously ill. 

— Mrs. Crawford, the Paris correspondent, is said to earn $10,000 
a year by her pen. 

— Mr. Stevenson’s famous story, Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde, was 
written in four days. 

— About 521 of the nearly 4,000 clergymen in this country bear 
the title of D.D., or S.T.D. 

— Adelaide Procter’s poem ‘‘Suffering’’ has been translated 
into the French by Th. Monod. 

— On the first of November Mr. Charles Dickens, son of the 
great novelist, will appear in Boston for the first time. 

— Professor Dana, of Yale College, who has been in Hawaii 
studying the crater of Kilauea, has returned to this country. 

— At Newport, on the fourth of next month, Hon. George Ban- 
croft, the eminent historian, will celebrate his eighty-seventh birth- 
day. 
— President Eliot, of Harvard University? has just returned 
from his European tour. Both he and Mrs, Eliot are in good 
health. 

— How many teachers of philosophy hold to the principle of 
Professor Palmer of Harvard ; viz., ‘‘I am not here to teach 
young men what to think, but how to think.”’ 

— Rev. S. H. M’Collester, of Marlboro, N. H., has started for 
a tour around the world. He will spend some time in China and 
Japan, studying their schools, government, and religion. 


— Eleven of the seventeen Presidents were college graduates ; 
ten of the twenty Vice-Presidents; nineteen out of twenty-nine 
Secretaries of State; ani thirty of forty-one Associate Justices of 
the United States Supreme Court. 

— When Mary Mapes Dodge offered her story of Hans Brinker 
for publication she had the greatest difficulty in finding a purchaser 
for the manuscript, although her reputation as a writer was already 
quite well established. It is now one of the most popular juvenile 
tales ever written by an American. 

‘*Tt will do us no harm,”’ says the New York Tribune, ‘‘ to ask 
ourselves at times what the chief faults of American character are. 
For a short answer, we doubt if any one could do better just now 
than to point to young Henry S. Ives, whose financial juggleries 
promise to be a good deal more than a nine days’ wonder in Wall 
Street. Most of the worst faults of the American character seem 
to be exaggerated to the point of burlesque and combined in this 
young man. He represents in an extreme form the thirst for 
riches that is too common with us. There is too much talk about 
millions and millionaires in the home circle as well as in the news- 
papers. The American boy is likely to hear much more about rich 
men than he is about great men, more about Wall Street than 
about the church or the college; and it is no cause for wonder if 
he grows up with the feeling that the men who make huge fortunes 
quickly are the world’s true heroes. It is unquestionably true that 
to a large class of young men the career of a man who grows rich 
even by doubtful methods, is able to own fast horses and a yacht, 
and is talked about in the newspapers, presents all the glory that 
is worth striving for. Ives certainly represents, too, the ideal of 
‘smartness’ which young men of this class revere, and to which 
we as a people are more devoted, perhaps, than we should like to 
confess. He was smart enough to roll up debts amounting to 
$16,000,000, at an sge when other young men have only fairly 
begun their careers; smart enough to buy railroads,—and rob 
them ; smart enough to manipulate stock issues and bank accounts 
in a way some older professors of the art might envy; smart 
enough to own a handsome yacht without paying for it, and to 
have his house decorated like a palace (debt seeured by mechanics’ 
lien) ; smart enough to be mysteriously helped just in the nick of 
time by the disappearance of his books; smart enough to meet 
every bad turn of luck with a buoyant laugh; but not smart 
enough to avoid being too smart. e should be sorry to think 
that this young raseal was in any way a representative American, 
but his career may be studied with profit, above all by those who 


have the training of the young in their charge,” 
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FLUFF. 


BY IDA F. B. 


IN A HORSE-CAR, 


Serves Him Right. 
A woman of a heavy gait 
In front of me the strap doth ply. 
T hope that it will bear her weight,— 
My hopes get crushed and so do I. 


The True Philanthropist. 


The man who'll make my fortune nothing is at all to me, 
And him who tonversation makes I'd rather shun than see. 
I sing the praises of the man a kind heart moveth whom 
Close to his neighbor to sit up in order to make room, 


The most absent-minded man is the one who forgets himself. 

It is hard so to fix responsibility that it will “‘ stay put.”’ 

An early settler—a telling blow at the beginning of a fight. 

A general uprising in the United States may be anticipated to- 
morrow—from six to eight o’clock A. M. 

Good talkers are like doubts—easily entertained. 

Hard to setile—political grounds. 

Reduction of fare—a stout beauty taking ‘‘ anti-fat.’’ 

Onions are like laws; they can be repealed. 

To a near-sighted person no one is perfectly plain. 

A safe proceeding—breaking one open. 

A farewell reception—A collection at the close of a meeting. 

When a convict takes leave without permission he is still with- 
out leave. 

What some people call their sensitiveness is merely a disinclina- 
tion to be treated as they would treat others under the same cir- 
cumstances. 

There is one word that few men are able to decline ination 

An article in the August Atluntic is entitled ‘* The Spell of the 
Russian Writers.’’ Judging by the Russian proper names the Rus- 
sian authors are very excusable even if their spelling is so poor as 
to attract attention. 

The woman who commissions her husband to buy her a pair of 
gloves to wear to church next day; has a faith that will enable her 
to stay at home with some degree of equanimity. 

A disgusted housekeeper says that every new servant comes to 
her labelled as willing. What she wants is to find one who is un- 
willing—to undertake duties far beyond her. 

For cool effrontery commend us to the man who has camped out 
at home this summer, and who tells his wife on her return that the 
house is in better condition than when she left it. 

A five-year-old, who had often heard himself called ‘‘ a terror,’’ 
came to his mother after a particularly harrowing day, saying 
** Haven’t [ been aterrier?’’ She thought he had been a whole 
dog show. 

**I wish my bills could go before the legislature,’ said Binks, 
with a sigh, as he opened the last of four duns. ‘‘ Why so?”’ 
said his friend. ‘‘ Because there bills are shorn of their objection- 
able features.’’ ‘‘ In that case they amount to nothing, usually,” 
said his friend. ‘‘ Just so,’’ said Binks. 

The most useful word in the language is the auxiliary do. The 
lines of poetry of which it is the only possible keystone are innu- 
merable, and, though the rhetorics condemn it, the rhymester keeps 
a copious supply on hand, and blesses it every day for saving his 
metre from inextricable confusion. 


THIS AND THAT. 


— Garrick was undoubtedly one of the greatest geniuses of the 
English stage. 

— Jean Paul Richter was a Bavarian, and of very humble birth. 
He died in 1825 in Baireuth. 

— Mozart said of Handel that he struck one, whenever he 
pleased, with a thunderbolt. 

— Rossini, one of the greatest of modern composers, was the son 
of an itinerant musician and a strolling actress. 

— Watt, the great Scotch inventor, whose steam-engine has revo- 
lutionized modern industry, was a street gamin in childhood. 

— England will make preparations for celebrating next year the 
300th anniversary of the destruction of the Spanish Armada. 

— Columbia College, New York, possesses one of the two extant 
copies of the first folio edition of Shakespeare’s works. It is valued 
at $3,000. 

— Roger-Collard was an eminent philosopher and statesman, the 
founder of a school called the ‘‘ Doctrinaire,’’ of which Cousin was 
a disciple. 

— Bulwer Lytton worked hif'way upward by slow degrees, and 
he acquired his later facility only by the greatest assiduity and 
patient application. 

— A Kentucky farmer recently withdrew his child from the 


public school because of the infidel doctrines which were there 
taught. He would not have his son learn such nonsense as—the 
world is round. 

— Schiller, who died May 9, 1805, aged 45 years and 6 months . 
rests in a granite sarcophagus by Goethe, in the vault of the Ducal 
family at Weimar. A few hours before his death, he said: ‘‘ Death 
cannot be an evil, for it is universal.’’ 

— Ralph Waldo Emerson’s house was burned, July 24, 1872. 
Francis Cabot Lowell then raised for Mr. Emerson, in two days, 
$5,000; and Dr. Le Baron Russell, in three weeks, raised $11,620 
more. This was done without any general public movement, but 
was the result of spontaneous generosity of his more immediate 
friends. Mr. Emerson was probably never so affected in his life as 
by this substantial tribute of appreciation. In speaking of it he 
says: ‘‘ Tbis late calamity, however rude and devastating, soon 
began to look more wonderful in its salvages than in its ruins, so 
that I can hardly feel any right to this munificent endowment with 
which you, and my other friends through you, have astonished me. 
But I cannot read your letter, or think of its message, without de- 
light that my companions and friends bear me so noble a good-will, 
nor without some new aspirations in the old heart toward a better 
deserving. Judge Hoar has, up to this time, withheld from me 
the names of my benefactors, but you may be sure that I shall not 


rest till I have learned them, every one, to repeat to myself night 
and morning,’’ 
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NEW YORK LETTER. 


NoraABLE CELEBRATIONS BY ITALIAN, GERMAN, AND 
JEWISH SOCIETIES. 
Tur ScHooL COMMISSIONERS ON MANUAL TRAINING. 


[From Regular Correspondent of the JOURNAL.) 
New York Ciry, Sept. 22, 1887. 


The past week has seen three celebrations, each of which has in- 
terested three large and also distinct classes of New York people. 
On Tuesday the Italian population here, as in Philadelphia and 
several other cities, was taking a holiday to celebrate the seven- 
teenth anniversary of the day when the Cadorna troops entered 
Rome, and the Eternal City became the capital of united Italy with 
Victor Emanuel of Sardinia its king. Washington Square, the 
heart of the Italian quarter in New York, was lively all day. 
Something like 6,000 sons and daughters of Italy were out in all 
their bravery, the women in gay shoulder-shawls and silk aprons, 
the men in society uniforms, or slouch hats and sack coats (and it’s 
a great day indeed when the Italians of that quarter deign to wear 
hat and coat at all, let alone sueh neat and even brand new ones as 
were seen Tuesday). The people not only had a good time and 
made a fitting celebration in remembrance of this great day in the 
modern history of [taly, but they did more also. With that turn- 
everything-to-account faculty, of which our French and Italian 
neighbors might teach us much, they arranged to have the pro- 
ceeds of the festival go to the fund of the Italian Benevolent Soci- 
ety and the Italian Hospital it is proposed soon to build in this 


city. 


* * 


Saturday was a great day with the Germans, for the Arion Soci- 
ety then opened its magnificent new building up town, on Park 
Avenue, and celebrated the event with speeches, music, banquet- 
ing, and other good things of life in which the sons of the Father- 
land are proverbially well versed. On Monday they had a ladies’ 
day. ‘Their building is one of the most striking and handsome 
buildings in the city. The interior is luxuriously finished and far- 
nished, and is divided into spacious halls and rooms for the balls 
and other entertainments, as well as the everyday life of the society. 

* 

Meanwhile, and of greater importance than either, was being 
held the celebration of the Jewish New Year. This festival began 
at dusk on Sunday vight and lasted with the Old School Orthodox 
Jews until Tuesday evening, while their brethren who have adopted 
a more modified form of worship did not celebrate after Monday 


evening. 


The Board of Education held a meeting yesterday at which be- 
gan the discussion about engrafting manual training on the city 
school system. There was not a full attendance of the commission- 
ers, and the speaking on this subject was confined mostly to a few 
members of the committee which had prepared the report. There 
seemed to be two conflicting elements present, neither of which 
showed itself any too familiar with the subject. One was in favor 
of foisting the scheme bodily and at once upon the schools, and the 
other bluntly opposed such rashness. President Simmons, repre- 
senting the latter side, expressed himself as ‘‘in favor of manual 
training in a modified measure,after it has been demonstrated as 
successful in some experimental schools,’’ but called upon his col- 
leagues to make haste slowly, and said in conclusion, ‘‘ Let us 


hesitate before we turn our schools into kitchens and carpenter 
shops.’’ Ile said that the course of study (which was remodeled 
about five years ago when the newspapers raised the cry against 
over crowding the children) was now reduced to the smallest pos- 
sible range, and suited to children of very moderate capacity, and 
he did not see how anything else could be taken out for the sake of 
manual training. Experimental schools might show that, and these 
he would recommend. 

Mr. Wood did not help matters much, and found no one to in- 
dorse him when he said that he thought as the French was not the 
French of Paris, nor yet German the German of Berlin, foreign 
languages, as now taught, might be dispensed with. 

But cool, self-possessed Mr. Holt. who was in neither of the Im- 
mediately-for or the Against clements, rather cleared the atmosphere 
by assuring the commissioners that he too felt that nothing should be 
done hastily, and that when action was taken it should be well consid- 
ered and permanent. By far the best remarks of the afternoon 
were some extracts read by this Commissioner from Professor 
Walker's address at the great Saratoga meeting in 1882. Mr. 
Holt is the chairman of the Committee on Study and School Books, 
and probably the best informed of all the commissioners on this im- 
portant matter, and discouraged any hasty action, but recommended 
that no unnecessary delay be made in experimenting for ourselves 
when facts have been made plain in other cities by just such exper- 
iments as ours would be. 

x* 


* 


The only suspicion of argument that was brought forth in an- 
swering President Simmons’ “‘ kitchen and carpenter shop’’ address 
was a reminder of the practical benefits of the studies,—the whole- 
some thing it would be for the girls, for instance, who have to 
leave school at ten or twelve years of age, to know something of 
good cooking and correct sewing. Mr. Lummis recommended 
that the instruction be broad, that the girls be taught cutting 
and fitting as well as sewing, the common sense of housekeeping 
as well as the making of dishes. 

To be sure, to be sure, we must exclaim, but is the New York 
Board of Education about to introduce this great change into the larg- 
est school system in this country without knowing that the true in- 
wardness of manual training is development, not acquisition! It 
must be that the real talk on the matter is yet tocome. The sub- 
ject was laid over till the next meeting, and then probably if there 
is any debating we shall hear the real reason for this change. It 
is not strange that the plan is condemned as trade teaching if the 
means have not been explained as the educator’s tools, so to say, 
for ~ Wiateed a better fundamental education than our schools now 

ord, 

If it is possible that the genuine educational principle does un- 
derlie this measure, then it would be the greatest misfortune that 
could befall our schools to have them, as the president says, turned 
into kitchens and shops. It is on just this score that many of their 
friends outside of the Board would regret to see the resolution of 
last June adopted exactly as it now stands; for the one thing to 
be remembered in this connection is that the object in introducing 
manual training at all is to develop the powers neglected by the pres- 


i i hat end is 
tem. Everything that does not serve directly to that 
prctns ouoll The lone studies found to give as nearly as possible an 


equal training to both brain, eye, and hand, the rosea ri 


OUR, ENGLISH LETTER. 


BY BRITIFFE SKOTTOWE, 
Author of “ A Short History of Parliament.” 

Oxrorp.—The Syndicate of the Oxford University Extension 
System has issued a list of lectures proposed by the various lee- 
turers, arranged in courses, and calculated for from six to twelve 
lectures. The scheme is intended mainly to aid the local commit- 
tees, who arrange the details in the work of selection. Among the 
subjects mentioned are: The Reign of George IIL.,”’ 
Painters,” ‘‘. ge of Charles V.,”’ ‘ Growth of the English Col- 
onies,” “ Epschs of Indian History,” “ Age of Pitt,” ** Age of 
Lonis XIV.,” ‘The English Parliament,” ‘ Early Constitutiona) 
History,” ‘‘ The Distribution of Wealth,”’ ‘‘ The New Geography,”’ 
ete. 
It is proposed to found a new professorship of English Literature 
and Poetry. 

A question of some importance has arisen concerning the selected 
candidates for the Indian Civil Service, who are accustomed to 
spend two or three years of probation at some university in this 
country. Hitherto they have largely favored Oxford, for the simple 
reason that there is more adequate provision here for the necessary 
instruction in Oriental languages and other branches of study tha: 
hey require for their examinations. Last year, however, Cam- 
bridge announced that such students, if they went there, would be 
eligible for college scholarships and exhibitions. This has not 
hitherto been the case at Oxford, but it seems probable that we 
shall have to follow the example of the other university or lose the 
bulk of the Indian Civil Service candidates. 

UNIVERSITY AND COLLEGIATE.—The last volume of the great 
printed catalogue of the library of Trinity College, Dublin, is now 
through the press. The first volume (letters A and B) appeared 
in 1864. 

At a meeting of the St. Andrews University Council, Principal 
Donaldson read the report of the Committee on the training of 
teachers. The Committee expressed its opinion that the time had 
now come when the teaching profession should be put in the same 
position as the other learned professions, and should have a definite 
course of training constituted for it at the universities such as was 
actually in existence with regard to the other professions. 
GENERAL EDUCATIONAL.—The past and present chairmen of 
the London School Board have issued an appeal in behalf of the Re- 
creative Evening Schools Association, dilating in very eloquent lan- 
guage on the excellent work done by this institution, not only in 
enabling the scholars who have finished the prescribed course at the 
elementary schools of the School Board to complete, or at any rate 
improve, their education, but also in rescuing them from the dan- 
gers and temptations of the London streets by providing them with 
amusement and reertation of the purely beneficial kipd. In spite, 
however, of the undoubted advantages resulting from the action of 
the society and of the eloquent letter already written by Mr. 
Goschen on the subject, it does not appear to commend itself to the 
benevolence of the charitably disposed as yet. 

The Royal Commission on the Education Acts has held a number 
of sittings and received a variety of evidence on the practical work- 
ing of the Acts from experts of very various experience. 

At a meeting of the Philological College at University College, 
London, Professor Sayce read a paper on ‘‘ The Primitive Area of 
the Aryans.’’ In opposition to the view commonly received in 
England,—that the home of the Aryan stock is to be found in the 
highlands of central Asia,—he adds his name to the list of sup- 
porters of the theory that the primitive Aryans came from the south 
of the Scandinavian peninsula (including Denmark), whence they 
spread along the channels of the great rivers, through Russia, 
as far as India. They were a blonde, flaxen-haired people, with 
blue eyes, and may be identified with the dolicho cephalous inhabi- 
tants of central and northwestern Europe, or the pal@olithic age. 
At the Academy Banquet Professor Huxley said that the Vic- 
torian Age would be specially distinguished in history as the era of 
science, but that “the accumulation of scientific work, in conse- 
quence of the well-organized scientific activity of the present time, 
is so prodigious that we individual workers are becoming swamped 
under it, and more and more hopeless of being able to master any- 
thing but a small and fractional portion of the whole. We labor 
under this disadvantageous alternative,—that if we endeavor to 
grasp too much we become superficial, and if we are very thorough 
over a little we become narrow. ‘The remedy for this,’ he 
further observed, lay in the recognition of the great truth that art, 
literature, and science were one, and that the foundation of every 
sound education and preparation for active life, in which a special 
education is necessary, should be some efficient training in all three. 

In the Nineteenth Century Mr. George Romanes contributes a 
paper on the “ Mental Difference between Men and Women.” in 
which he states that the average brain weight of women is less than 
that of men by about five ounces, though it is not until the period 
of adolescence that this mental superiority is manifested. He also 
insists that the emotions in women are always less under the control 
of reason, and this tendency displays itself in the form of hysteria, 
or ready annoyance, or simply a generally unreasonable temper, all 
Pagmee are essentially more peculiar to the female sex than the 
c e, she not recognized as carrying with them so much ear- 

estness and depth of feeling as corresponding emotions in a man. 

A writer in the Westminster Review discusses the history of the 
emancipation of women during the present cen! ury, and draws the 


conclusion that they cannot for any le of ti 
ngth of time be debarred 


Substantial prizes were offered, both by the School Board of 
Bradford and by private subseription, for hand made models show- 
ing the physical features of the borough of Bradford, maps of any 
country, models and maps of the neighborhood of any school, ap- 
paratus for teaching geography, ete. ; also prizes for the best ecsay 
on the geography of the West Riding of Yorkshire. All the prizes 
were open to teachers in the unions within six miles of Bradford, 


and the essay was entirely open. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


— Geography is the only subject that photographs the entire life 
of this busy hive we call the earth.—T. W. Higginson. 


— (Children should be taught to tell what they know. They 
suvc:a ve trained from the beginning in the art of reproducing,—or 
telling by tongue, by crayon, by pen, by action,—the things they 
have observed and acquired.—Dr. J. H. Vincent. 

— The best teachers are those who can recall the days of their 
childhood, their trials and triumphs, their childhood cares and 
heart-breakings. The teacher who still retains a touch of child- 
hood is a desired relief from the oppression of professional dignity. 
—Supt. D. C. Tillotson, Topeka, Kans. 

— ‘* Music,’’ says Martin Luther, ‘‘is a master which makes the 
people softer and milder, more polite and more rational. It is a 
beautiful and noble gift of Gud. 1 would not part with what little I 
know of it for a great deal. You should be instructed in this art, 
for it makes a capable people; it is indispensable to have music 
taught in the school. The schoolmaster that will not teach it is not 
the schoolmaster for me.”’ 

— We cannot all find the same things in nature. She is all 
things to all men. Jn her are *‘ all manner of tastes,’’ science, art, 
poetry, utility, and good in all. The botanist has one pleasure in 
her, the ornithologist another, the explorer another, the walker and 
sportsman another; what all may have is the refreshment and ex- 
hilaration which comes from a loving and intelligent scrutiny of her 
manifold works.—John Burroughs. 

— I have very little faith in rules of style, but I have an un- 
bounded faith in the virtue of cultivating direct and precise expres- 
sion. It is not everybody who can command the mighty rhythm of 
the greatest masters of human speech; but every one can make 
reasonably sure that he knows what he means, and whether he has 
found the right word. It has been said a million times that the 
foundation of right expression in speech or writing is sincerity. It 
is as true now as it has ever been, and it is not merely the authors 
of books who should study right expression. It is a part of char- 
acter. As somebody has said, by learning to speak with precision 
you learn to think with correctness; and firm and vigorous sp¢ech 
lies through the cultivation of high and noble sympathies.—John 
Morley. 


LIFERARY ECLIPSES. 


Original puzzles, answers, and all other correspondence relating to the 
Sa aes be addressed to EDITOR LITERARY ECLIPSES, East 
Sumner, Maine. 


PHONETIC CHARADE, 


I am composed of measures two, 
Which I present unto your view; 
First primal you must scan, 

One fourth it is of second. 
The (otal is a man, 

Most dignified he’s reckoned ; 
His home 3s in a distant land, — 
’Tis easy, sure, to understand. 

GELIA SAUN. 
SCATTERED PROVERB. 


A health proverb, dedicated to persons who are subject to colds ; 
one word in each sentence in the following series : 
1. Two heads are better than one, if one is a sheep’s head... 
2. It is a cold day when the politicians get left. 
3. Do not wait until the air is full of snowflakes before you pre- 
pare for winter. 
4. Do not try to make a yard stick reach four feet. 
5. 1f you hunt two hares you will catch neither. 
6. The road to success lies through the field of perseverance. 
7. Birds of a feather flock together. 
8. It is hard to fill a trough with a hole in the bottom of it. 
9. All are not saints that go to church. 
10. It takes two to make a bargain. 
11. Hoe your own row. 
12. Accidents will happen in the best regulated families. 
13. Time and tide wait for no man. 
14. Never mind the weather when the wind doesn’t blow. 
. 15. Get your spindle and distaff ready, and God will send you 
ax. 
16. A miser will sell his soul for a sixpence. 
WICKED WILL. 


DIAMOND. 
1. A consonant. 5. Concise. 
2. A point. 6. To behold. 
fruits from the tropics. 7. A consonant. 


NUMERICAL ENIGMA: 49 LETTERS. 
My 38, 9, 25, 30, 40, 42, 35, is to trust. 
My 27, 13, 45, 1, 43, is a sweet-scented herb, 
My 36, 46, 19, 12, 17, is a band or fillet, 
My 5, 26, 8, 16, 41, is at no time. 
My 23, 11, 32, 24, 48, is in distress. 
My 10, 47, 49, 37, 31, is a worker in stone or brick. 
My 39, 7, 15, 6, is to utter melodious sounds, 
My 28, 20, 22, 34, is a salver for serving tea. 
My 21, 29, 18, 2, is a personal pronoun, 
My 44, 4, 14, 3, 28, 83, 23, is to make damp. 


My whole is found in the book of Proverbs. Eva H. 


ANSWERS TO ECLIPSES OF SEPT. 15. 
PHONETI¢ CHARAPE.—Sheridan (Sherry Dan). 


Worp Square.— LAME 
A VER 
ME 
ERS T 


GEOGRAPHICAL SOUVENIRS, 
1. Moosehead. 2. Diamond. 3. Onion. 4. Cod. 5. New-port. 
6. Deep River. 7. Ulster. 8. May. 9. Potter. 10, Blackbird. 
il. Carroll and Caroline. 12. Scott. 13. Elk. 14. Fear. 15. 


Prosperity. 16, Pike. 17. K. . 20, Ver- 
lien, Regie eys. 18. Pea. 19. Pearl 


4 
_ 
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Sept. 29, 1887. 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


[Owing to the present variety in the size and form of printing paper, 
cation of size; we i, therefore, after, give the measures of books 
in inches, the number first given being the length. } v 


Bruper Grimm Kiyper-unp HavusMARCHEN. School 
Edition, Selected and Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and 
Vocabulary. By Charles P. Otis, Ph.D., Professor of Modern 
oye Massachusetts Institute of Technology. New York: 
It & Co. ; Boston: Carl Schoenhof, 1887, 74x54, 

PP- 

Here are forty-three of the charming stories snatched by the 
brothers Grimm from the fading memories of German 
women. The text is essentially that of the original edition of 1882, 
with punctuation extended, paragraphs more frequent, and orthog- 
raphy made to — with the new rules established by the Prussian 
government. ere is a delightful introduction by the editor, call- 
ing attention to the nature and general features of the tales, and to 
the ancient beliefs of which they show traces. 

Sach stories are on several accounts good reading for beginners 
in German, who are usually children. There is a homeliness of 
speech in the language used, a naturalness of tone, which accords 
well with the mind of the youthful reader. There is, too, in the 
material of the narratives a succession of concrete objects, the trees 
and the hills, the foxes and wolves, the men, the women, and the 
children; there is activity and life in all. Moreover, the stories 
for the most part, *‘ come out right.’’ That is, the ‘‘ Dammling,”’ 
backward at first and set to menial work, always springs up at the 
right time, ‘‘like a plant that has long been budding, but is finally 
touched by the son’s light, shows his innate power, and gains the 
victory over all.’’ The smaller and weaker animals excel in wit 
(like Brer Rabbit in Uncle Remus’ stories), and get the better of 
the larger and stronger. Not many of the tales aim directly at 
moral observation or precept; yet Der gestohlene Heller inculcates 
honesty, as Die Sternthaler does charity, and Der Arme and Der 
Reiche, hospitality. Hence they are thoroughly while they are 
by no means ‘‘ goody.’’ Says Grimm, ‘‘ A moral, or applica- 
tion to the present, may be easily derived from the stories. But 
that was not their object, and if it is there, it is because it easily 
grows out of them, like a good fruit from a perfect blossom, with- 
out any help from man,”’ 

The present edition is a good one. 
somewhat me but judicious, the vocabulary indicative of large 
scholarship and careful discrimination. The English type of the 
notes and all the type of the vocabulary are too small, however. 
When will publishers learn to be just to the children in this 


respect ? 


The text is clear, the notes 


Tue Srupy or Rueroric tHE Course. 
By John F, Genung, Ph.D. Boston: D, C. Heath & Co, 
Paper, 7¢x5. 32 pp. Price, 25 cents. 

Tue PracricaAL ELeMENts oF Rugroric, With Illustra- 
tive Examples. By John F. Genung, Ph.D. Boston: Ginn & 
Company. 74x5. 483 pp. Price, $1.40. 

One of the engaging signs of the times is the attention now given 
to the study of rhetoric in high school and college. Dr. Genung, 
in his ‘‘ Elements of Rhetoric,’ has struck the keynote more 
nearly perhaps than any other writer. 

Every pen needs this monograph, whatever textbook he uses. 
We have not only read it word for word, with admiration and 
profit, but we have found in it some of the most helpful and sug- 
gestive things that have come to us in these recent days. Entirely 
aside from the teaching of Rhetoric, it is one of the most stimulat- 
ing papers for the teaching of any subject, or for study along any 
line. 


We wish the term ‘‘practical’’ did not have to be used in con- 
nection with the textbook of to-day, because it means such different 
things with different authors. This book is practical, but from a 
different standpoint from what the average reader will understand 
by that term. It is not so in the mercantile or technical sense ; 
it is eminently so in its power to ennoble the teacher, to stimulate 
the child to have something to say, and to know how to say it so 
as to be understood and appreciated, clothing what he has to say in 
correct, choice, elegant diction, without having his thought on the 
expression when he is developing thought itself. Teachers have 
their own ideas as to what they want in a book, but this Practical 
Rhetoric should be seen and carefully examined by every teacher 
who wishes to secure the highest results with a class. 

Famous American Autsors. By Sarah K. Bolton. 
New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. 7}x5. Price, $1.50, ~ 
Mrs. Bolton, as one of the most admired of our contributors in 

prose and verse, as the author of a number of widely read and 

much prized biographical books for the home and school, needs no 
word of commendation for anything that appears from her pen by 
way of biography. She has written wisely and well, enthusiasti- 
cally and entertainingly, of seventeen famous American authors. 

There will be no little surprise on the part of many who know Mrs. 

Bolton that no woman appears in the list. She gives a good reason 

for not including Mrs. Stowe, ‘‘H. H.,’’ and Louisa M. Alcott, of 

whom she has written in another book of this series. Of nine of 
her authors no one can question the prominence she gives them in 
this collection ; beyond that there is hardly a name the prominence 
of which would not be challenged. We suspect that if any one of 
the other eight were asked to mention those who should complete 
the seventeen, no one of them would select those chosen. If we 
mistake not, however, one of the great charms of the book in its 
bid for popular favor, will be the fact that she has chosen Will 

Carleton, George W. Cable, Mark Twain, Richard W. Gilder, 

T. W. Higginson, Charles Dudley Warner, Stoddard, and Sted- 

man. In the case of Carleton, Gilder, and Cable, at least, the 

work is not only new, but specially well done. Those who know 

Mrs, Bolton appreciate her admiration for the character and work 

of these men, and will enjoy reading her reliable biographical 

sketches, her criticism of their work, and her testimony to the 
manly character of these gentlemen. 

Mrs. Bolton’s Famous American. Women’’ has been exten- 
sively used for supplementary reading, and this book has even 
apres claim to school use, since every man here spoken of should 

studied by school and academy pupils, if not by upper 
grade grammar school pupils, and Mrs. Bolton has told the story 
of their lives and works in a style that will interest the pupil, and 
in a way that can be read by them with ease. 


Merope Pratico & NATURALE PER LO STUDIO DELLA 
Liyeva ITALIANA. Proposto agli studenti Americani da 
S. E. Comba, Professore di Li Moderne, Brooklyn Latin 
School, seuola estiva di Amherst College ec. New York: Will- 
Boston, Carl Schoenhof. 1887. 229 pp., 

4 20%: 
This, so far as our knowledge goes, is the first attempt to apply 
by textbook the ‘‘ Natural Method’’ to the study of Italian among 

i pupils, Part I. contains graded conversations, anec- 
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dotes, exercises for reading and translation, and the essentials of 
grammar, Part II. gives a large number of idioms, proverbs, 
poetical selections of a national ¢ ter, and a few selections for 
translation from English to Italian. Part III. presents a very 
full and ap mtly clear description of the Italian verb. The 
author has aimed to give to the teacher a large amount of material, 
with some hints as to its use, by which he may throw about the 
learner a living atmosphere of Italian, while helping him to the 
essentials of grammar as needed. The author has not failed to 
note that students of Italian are generally more advanced in years 
and attainments than beginners in French and German, and are 
often conversant with other languages. Hence he has endeavored 
to avoid the childish simplicity of some books of this type, while, 
nevertheless, care is taken to render the p of the student 
regular and systematic. He acknowled is indebtedness to 
Faufani, Parato, De Amicis, and especially to Puoti, and Moise. 
The book is in all externals, typography, binding, eto., a very 
—— volume, There is, undoubtedly, a field in which it will 
use 


Facts AND Ficrrons or Mentat By Chas. 

Boston: Carter & Karrick, Cloth, 248 pages, 

x5. 

This book will not be taken for light reading, neither will it be 

studied by the scientists; and yet there are a large number of peo- 
ple who will rejoice at its a ance. We are glad to have a man 
of Mr. Barrows’ candor, habit of research, and literary ability treat 
of this subject. 
The science of mental healing has not a large number of public 
advocates, and it gains very materially when men like Prof. J. H. 
Dennison of Williams College and Mr. Barrows write in its inter- 
est. One of the best things in the book is the author's recognition 
of the fictions of the science and the defects in the art. The book 
appeals for its constituency to the believers in the science of men- 
tal healing, which accounts for ita size (248 pages), and the intro- 
duction of much matter for which the ordinary reader does not 
care; and yet he has been sufficiently candid not to say the things 
in which he does not believe simply to please his constituency. 
There is much in the book that o he to be read by every physi- 
cian, clergyman, and parent, and if it were presented in a mono- 
graph of 100 we believe it would be so read. , 

e history of this art is a curiosity. Of the ‘‘Creeds of the 
Healers’’ few will care anything. ‘The “ Essentials and Non- 
Essentials ’’ are presented with a co and vigor that we should 
expect from the author's reputation, Writing or the audience he 
does there is a touch of heroism when he can say: ‘‘ Mental healers 
of the present day have too keen a sense of property interest in the 
truth of which they assume to be the custodians. They glory in 
their discoveries, and hug their treasure with a fond conceit that is 
likely to prove fatal,’’ He evidently has as keen disgust with the 
absurdities as he has admiration for the best phase of psychopathy. 
It is needless to say that the book is well written, and in view of 
most of the things published in this direction it is a luxury to say 
that it is well printed and bound, 


Wuat To Do? Tuovents Evoxep sy tae Census 
or Moscow, By Count Lyof N. Tolstoi, Translated from 
the Russian by Isabel F. Hapgood. New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell & Co, Cloth, 5x 74g. Price, $1.25. 

This is a volume of essays of the famous Russian author, whose 
works are furnished to American readers through the enterprise of 
Messrs. Crowell & Co., this being the sixth already published, and 
they have two more in press. Some of these essays, being prohibited 
by the Russian ‘‘Censor’’ from publication, were circulated in Russia 
among the people, in manuscript. One of these’ manuscripts fell 
into the hands of an enterprising Geneva publishing house, from 
which the first half of the present translation has been made, and 
the ‘‘Censor’s’’ omissions are noted. ‘The last half of the present 
book has not been published by the Genova house, and consequently 
the ‘‘ unforbidden fruit’’ of Tolstoi’s genius cannot be marked, 
The first essay is brief, and relates to the census in Moscow in 1882, 
and is followed by ‘‘ Thoughts Evoked by the Census’’ in the 
same city in 1884-85. The next chapters are ‘‘ On the Significance 
of Science and Art,’’ and ‘‘On Labor Luxury,’’ concluding with 
an essay ‘‘ To Women,’’ in which he takes the ground that women 
form public opinion, and are especially verted in our day. This 
volume seems to justify the judgment held by many critics, that 
Count Tolstoi ranks among the first writers of this generation. 


William G. 
by the author. 


Ovutiines or Grammar. B 
Williams, LL.D. Delaware, O.: Publish 
Cloth, 6¢ x4, 119 pp. 

These outlines have grown up under the lecture experience of 
Dr. Williams in university classes and county institutes, and are 
published at the request of enthusiastic admirers of his method of 
handling the subject. We well know what a hold such a lecturer 
comes to have upon his audiences in the classroom and the insti- 
tute; and there is sufficient originality, genius, and good sense in 
the matter and its arrangement to warrant its publication. 


Tue Eartu i Space. A Manual of Astronomical 
Geography. By Edward P. Jackson, A.M. Boston: D. C, 
Heath & Co. Cloth, 64x44. Price, 35 cents, 

Mr. Jackson has attained exceptional literary eminence through 
his directly literary work, and this monograph is worthy the repu- 
tation it has attained. Astronomical Geography is one of the most 
important subdivisions of the sciences, as we have had occasion to 
know by the hearty reception given Mr. A. H. Kelley's articles in 
our columns. This work is beautifully illustrated both from the 
practical and artistic side. There is a demand for the book, and 
the demand is well met. 

Tue Goop Turnes or Lire Series). New York: 

Frederick A. Stokes. 1044x844. Price, $2.50, 

Frederick A, Stokes is a worthy successor of White, Stokes, and 
Allen, as is shown by the skill with which he has selected a volume 
of ludicrous, fan-provoking sketches from “ Life.’”’ If one wants 
to laugh, as who does not, it would be difficult to find a series of 
sketches over which he will laugh longer or more heartily than 
over this fourth series. 


An Aww to Numericat Arranged by 
Henry A. Jones. Southington, Conn. : Jones & Savage. Cloth, 
7x5, 202 pp. 

It is refreshing to find an absolutely new 
ical ways that is neither cranky nor childish. e know of no way 
to give our readers a satisfactory idea of this work. In ten pages 
the subject of Addition is served up graphically ; m six, Prime and 
Composite Nuntbers are forcibly presented ; Measures and Mualti- 


arture in arithmet- 


| till then, Multiplication 


ples receive more attention than we should expect in so sensible a 
work; in twenty-five Fractions are treated; then, and not 
introduced, in seventeen pages; Divi- 
sion follows in fifteen; Distributive Proportion is thoroughly 
taught ; Interest and Percentage, with all their variations, are pre- 
sented in thirty-five pages; the Roots, Mensuration, ete., complete 


the book. The power of the book is in the ingenious presentation 
and the avesenees of methods. There are many keen, suggest- 
ive remarks. It is perfectly evident that Mr. Jones knows arith- 
metic as an art, that he has great skill in teaching it, and that to 
read this work will stimulate any teacher. 


Witiiam R. Jenxrys, who has made a considerable 
specialty of French literature, has in press a handsome edition of 
Vietor Hago’s drama of Hernani, avd an original French comedy 
by A. Guillet, entitled Mine et Contre Mine. 


T. & J. W. Jounson & Co., Philadelphia, have pub- 
lished a very convenient little manual, containing ‘‘ The Constitu 
tion of the United States,’’ the ‘‘ Declaration of Independence,” and 
** Articles of Confederation.”” Price, 10 cents. 


Tur Sorrpner’s have in hand for speedy publication 
The Science of Thought, a work in two volumes, which is said to 
represent the ripest fruit of Prof. F. Max Miiller’s devotion 
oe eng years to the study of languages and their relation to 

e mind, 


Messrs. Trcknor & Company announce for early pub’ 
lication : The Correspondence of Thomas Carlyle and Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, edited by Charles Norton ; Nathaniel Hawthorne and 
wa by Julian Hawthorne; and An Operetta in Profile, by 
zeika, 


C. W. Larison, M.D., principal of the Academy of 
Science at Ringoes, N. J., has published a new edition on his 
Elements of Orthoepy, consisting of the most essential facts and 
principles, compiled for use as a textbook in his academy. It is 

rinted in ‘‘ phonetic’? type, and the diagrams invented by Dr, 
rison. He favors calisthenic drills as a means of securing strength 
and purity of voice. 


Samurt Apams Drake, in a new book, fully illustrated, 
entitled The Making of the Great West, which the Scribners have 
about ready for publication, describes the discovery and settlement 
of the regions between the Mississippi and the Pacific, taking up 
ue subjects often overlooked, and treating the whole, it is under- 
stood, in a fresh and entertaining way likely to prove attractive to 
both old and young. 


D. C. Hearn & Co. have recently published a German 
Grammar by Prof. Edward 8. Joynes, of 8. ©, College, based on 
the Public School German Grammar of Professor Meissner, of 
Queen's College, Belfast. The important subject of derivation and 
composition receives special attention, and is for the first time illus- 
trated by practical exercises. The proof sheets of this book have 
been carefully revised by a large number of the best professors and 
teachers of German in the country, hence the accuracy and adapt- 
ability of the book is assured. ~ 


Miuton Brapiry & Co., Springfield, Mass., have just 
published a book of Songs, Games, and Rhymes, for the Nursery, 
Kindergarten, and Primary Schools, with notes and suggestions by 
Mrs. Eudora Lucas Hailmann, principal of Training School for 
Kindergartners at La Porte, Indiana. Such a work has long been 
demanded, and should be cordially welcomed. It contains songs, 

mes, and rhymes, admirably adapted for home and school use, 

t is beautifully printed, by Messrs. Bradley & Co., and adds an- 
other claim upon the teachers of this country to recognition for the 
great service rendered to the cause of kindergarten instruction in 
this country by this firm. 


CasseLy’s Natrona, Lisrary; edited by Henry 
Morley, LL.D., has reached the eighty-fifth number. They are 
issued weekly, by Cassell and Co., London and New York, at 10 
cents each, and contain about two hundred . The latest are: 
No. 77—-History of New York, Vol 1, Washington Irving. No. 
78—History of New York, Vol. il., Washington Irving. No. 79— 
A Midsummer Night's Dream, Shakespeare. No. 80—The Banquet 
v Plato, Shelley. No. 81—A Voyage to Lisbon, Henry Fielding. 

0, 82—My Beautiful Lady,—Nelly Dale, Thomas Woolner, R. A. 
No, 83—T'rdvels in the Interior of Africa, Vol. I., Mungo Park. No. 
84— Travels in the Interior of Africa, Vol. Il., Mungo Park. No. 
85—The Temple, George Herbert. 


Ginn & Co. announce that Scott’s Lay of the Last 
Minstrel, edited for the series of ‘‘ Classics for Children ’’ by Mar- 
garet Andrews Allen, is now in the printer’s hands, and will be 

ublished in two or three months. They announce for early pub- 
ication the ‘‘ College Sories of Greek Authors,’’ edited by Prof. 
John Williams White of Harvard College, and Prof. Thomas D, 
Seymour of Yale College. This series consists of The Clouds o 
Aristophanes, by W. W. Humphreys; The Bacchantes of Hurip- 
ides, by I. T. Beckwith; The Apology and Crito of Plato, by Louis 
Dyer; The Antigone of Sophocles, by Martin L. D’Ooge; Thucyd- 
ides (Book 1.), by Chas. D. Morris ; Thucydides (Book VII.), 
by Chas. Forster Smith; Introduction to the Language and Verse 
of Homer, by Thos, D. Seymour, 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Butler’s Physical Geography; by Jacques W. Redway. Philade 
phia: E. H. Butler & Co, 

The Peery of the Life of Queen Victoria; by W. W. Tulloch, B.D. ; 
revised by Her Majesty; price, $1.25.——On Special Service; by Gor- 
don Stables, O.M., M.D., K.N.; price, $1.50.——New Fairy Tales from 
Brentano; by Kate F. Kroeker; illustrated by F. Carruthers Gould; 

rice, $1.60. New York: A.C. Armstrong & Son. For sale in Boston 


y Little, Brown, & Co. 
Common School English: A Graded series of Language Lessons, 
for the Use of Teachers of Primary Schools; by James G. Kennedy 


and Fred H. Hackett, San Francisco: Samuel Carson & Co. 
o wee Peved the Ship; by J. A. K.; price, $1.25. New York: T. Y. 
Jrowe Co, 

According to Promise: or, The Lord’s Method of Dealing with His 
Chosen People; by C. H. Spurgeon; price, 75 cents. ew York: 
Funk & Wagnalls. 

The Gates Between; by Elizabeth Stuart Phelps; price, $1.25.—— 
Patrick Henry (American Statesman Series); by Moses Colt Tyler; 

rice, $1.25.—One Hundred Days in Europe; by Oliver Wendell 

Olmes; price, $1.50. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co, 

t i New York: 


The Diary of Samuel Pepys (1 ; price, 10 cents, 
Cassell & Co, 
The Great World; by Joseph Hatton; price, 20 cents. New York: 


Harper & Bros. 

A Modern yt ae by William D. Howells; price, 50 cents. Bos- 
ton: Ticknor & Co, 

A History of the College of California; by Samael H. Willey, D.D.; 
price, $400 San Francisco: Samuel Carson & Co. 

Cutter’s Series of Phystologies: Beginner s Anatomy, Phys ology, 
and Hygiene; by John S. Cutter, B.S, M.D ; price, 30 cents ——Later- 
mediate Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene; by Jolin 8. Cutter, B.S., 
M.D.; price, 50 cents. Phitadelphia; J. B. Lippincott Co. 

Sone Things Abroad; by Alexander McKeuzie. Boston: D. Loth- 


rop Co. 
Drill Book in the Elements of the ; by Edward 
Conant, A. M.; price, 40 cents. Rutland, Vt ; The Tuttle Company. 
In Black and old; by Julia McNair Wright; price, $1.60 ——Being 
a Christian: What it Means, and How to Begin; by Washington 
Gladden; price, 25 cents. —The Royal Service, or the King’s Seal; 


by Kate W. Hamilton; price, $1.00. “Boston and Chicago: Congrega- 
tional Sunday-School Publishing Society. 
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State Editor, F. B. GAULT, Pueblo. 

CoLorApo.—Onr friend, W. C. Thomas, will 
have charge of the Fort Morgan schools this year. 
This thrifty village proposes to pat its schools on 
asolid foundation by employing an expert to found 
them, an example more pretentious towns might 


imitate with profit. 

™ Prefemner ale is the principal of the Berthoud 
schools, and S. W. Mellotte is principal of the 
Evans schools. The latter spent his vacation in 
Ohio. 

H. E. Wilson, principal of the Longmont schools, 
has had a mild attack of typhoid fever, which will 

revent him giving gear attention for a few 
weeks to his 260 pupils. 

Inasmuch as "tO, Stevens, of Central City, 
wrote us to recommend a teacher suitable for high 
grade work, we judge that he is to have an assist- 
ant in the high Such is 
much needed in that department; on account 0 
the lack of such help the work has been materially 


embarrassed. 


DAKOoTA.—Territorial Supt. E. A. Wye is vis- 
iting th New York. 

Dakota, in the vernacular of the West, is a 
‘‘ pustler’’ in educational matters, as is evidenced 
by the large number of educational institutions, 
both territorial and denominational, which are 
being established. 

Ww F. Goeril, a well-known Minnesota educa- 
tor, is the new president of the Madison Normal 


Prof. J. W. Stay, of Syracuse University, has 
entered upon his work as superintendent of the 
Yankton schools. 

General Beadle, one of Dakota’s prominent edu- 
cators, is to do institute work the present fall. 

Vermillion has reduced her public schools from 
five departments to four on account of the location 
of Dakota University at that place. 

Prof. Edward Olson, of Chicago University, has 
accepted the presidency of the Dakota University. 
Professor Olson is a European student, and a 
strong, able man. 

Robert L. Slagel, Lafayette, ’87, is professor of 
Mathematics in Groton College, Brown County. 


IowA.— Prof. Samuel J. Kirkwood, LL.D., 
the mathematical professor of the University of 
Wooster, O., has been elected president of Cole 
College at Cedar Rapids. 


State Editor, Guo. E, KNEPPER, Peoria, 

— The Northern Illinois Teachers’ 
Association will meet at Princeton, Friday evening 
and Saturday, Oct. 7 and 8, 1887. The following 
are the subjects of lectures, with names of lectur- 
ers: “In Mind's Eye, Horatio,’ Dr. E. C. 
Hewett, of Normal; ‘‘ Manual Training,’’ W. 8. 
Mack, Moline; ‘‘ Civics,’ J. T. Chafflin, Chicago ; 
** Music in the Public Schools,’’ R. L. Barton, 
Peru; ‘‘Gradation of Our Country Schools,’’ S. 
B. Wadworth, Oregon. 8S. E. Beede, of Chilli- 
cothe; J. W. Jenks, of W. H. Ray, 
of Hyde Park ; and Miss 8S. May Campbell, 
superintendent of Putnam County, are to lead dis- 
cussions. This meeting promises to bea good one. 

Prof. Henry Rulison, of Watseka, has been 
employed at Delavan to fill the vacancy caused by 
the resignation of John H. Tear. Mr. Rulison 
has had fifteen years’ experience in school work,— 
the last six at Watseka. 

The program for the State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion is well under way. The High School Section 
will present the subject of Phys- 
ies in the High School: (1) What to do; (2) how 
to do it; (3) its educational value.”’ 


KENTUCKY.—E. McCully, as superintendent, 
has ies an Institute of Mathematics at Mad- 
isonville, Hopkins County. 

State Editor, J. N. WILKIN#ON, Emporia, 

KANSAS.—AII Kansas teachers are shocked at 
the sudden death of Hon. H. D. McCarty. He 
was formerly state superintendent, and was a 
strong force in organizing the school system of 
the state. His has long been a familiar face at 
the State Teachers’ Association. 

Salina public schools occupy additional buildings 
this year, and take an advance in the way of in- 
troducing kindergarten methods in the lower grades. 

W. M. Davidson, and four or five other state 
normal people, go into places in the Topeka 


schools for next year. A. J. Jones and wife will 
work at Mosho Falls. C. A. Bishop goes to At- 
wood, Geo. H. Mays takes a wife with him on 


his return to Rush Center. E. T. Barber goes to 
Rossville, Shawnee County, and E. W. Myler to 
Dighton. A. D. Crooks takes a place in the Oe. 
wego High School. 


MISSOURI. — Greene County held a one week in- 


stitute conducted by Commissioner Fairbanks and | Board 


members of the faculty of Drury College. 
Prof. G. B. Morrison, ake kas c of the 
Science Department of the Kansas City High 
School, has written a book on the ‘* Ventilation of 
Sehool Buildings,” which has been given a place 
on the international educational series, and is 
hly commended. 
. Joseph Frekliv, who has beld the chair of 


FOUR IMPORTANT NEW B 


EDUCATIONAL MOSAICS, 


By GEN. THOMAS J. MORGAN, 
Principal Rhode Island State Normal School, 


A book that every teacher and educator shoul 
have, Price, postpaid, $1.50. 2 


Send for aur 


Mathematics in the State University for twenty-two 
years died recently. 


The Springfield High School enrolled 185 the 


second day. 
Prof. L. Werner, of the Kansas City High 
School, declines the position offered him on the 
Uni ity faculty. 
Prof. . Ww. of the Kirksville Normal, 
has accepted a professorship in the Cape Girardeau 
Normal School. 


State Editor, O. WHITMAN, Red Wing. 

MINNESOTA. — The importance of securing 
more extensive school grounds while Jand is cheap 
is urged upon school officers by thoughtful Super- 
intendent Dale of Lac qui Parle County. 

A recent graduate of the Chicago Kindergarten 
School, Miss Jennie Faddis, has opened a private 
kindergarten in Mankato. 

Miss Carrie Cassidy of Good Thunder has been 
elected to a position in the schools of Le Sueur. 

It has been shown that by the operation of the 
state law a bill of $41.00 for books at publishers’ 
prices may be made to cost the district but $13.40. 

The Worthington schools are in the charge of 
W. W. Hobbs, Supt., Miss Lillian G. Cool, and 
Misses Mary Twitchell, Lillian A. Barger, Grace 
A. Silver, Eva Martin, Mary Lynch. 

Mr. Louis Schellbach, a Mankato Normal 
school graduate, class of ’87, teaches at Dawson 
this year. 

Brandon has established a nine months’ school 
ss and made an appropriation for a school 

ibrary. 

The enrollment in the Albert Lea schools is 618 ; 
no child under six years of age was admitted. 

Non-residents can now attend the Hastings 
schools without paying tuition. 


NEVADA.—Of the six graduates of the Eureka 
High School three hold first grade teachers’ cer- 
tificates, and two are now teaching. Miss Mamie 
Steler, has been chosen to fill the vacancy caused 
by the dismissal of Mrs. Atwood, in the third pri- 
mary department of the Eureka school, and Miss 
Louise Loschenkohl, has been elected to take 
charge of the school at Duckwater. The Eureka 
High School was first graded three years ago by 
Prof. John P. Fay, a graduate of Harvard, and 
of high standing as a teacher in Pennsylvania, be- 
fore being chosen to his present position. 


State Editor, WILLIAM D. TYNDALL, Zatontown. 

New Jersrey.—E. C. Sherman, Hamilton, 
’82, is the new principal of the Columbia School, 
South Orange. It is hoped the new man will suc- 
ceed in bringing it out of its many difficulties, 

Miss Field, the former vice-principal, has ac- 
cepted the chair of Mathematics at Swathmore 
College, New Philadelphia. 

Miss Louise Radzinski, for fifteen years a 
teacher of French in Orange, has accepted the 
chair of French Language ca Literature at Smith 
College, Northampton, Mass. 

James Cusack, for five years principal of school 
21, Jersey City, goes to No. 17, Brooklyn, to suc- 
ceed Mr. Cunningham, who has been promoted to 
an assistant superintendency. 

In Jersey City the schools have never opened 
more promisingly. Superintendent Edson and the 
350 teachers are all in their places and busy shap- 
ing the work of the year. 


NEBRASKA. — Principal Caldwell of South 
Auburn is mentioned for Judge of Nemaha Co. 

A successful County Teachers’ Institute, con- 
ducted by Prin. E. E. Blanchard of Iowa, has just 
closed at Chadron. 

The Lincoln schools have been re-districted, and 
are doing good work under Supt. H. S. Bowers. 
Prin. J. W. Evans, Dorchester, and a graduate of 
the State Normal, ’84, is the new man at Sterling. 
_ Nebraska teachers have the pl e of wel 
ing J. Alva Hornberger, of Iowa, as the new prin- 
cipal at Fremont. 

Prin. W. J. Wise, of Seward, takes charge of 
the Pawnee City schools, at a salary of $1,225. 

Nebraska City schools are fast coming to the 
front. There are six school buildings owned by 
the city, and two others rented,—necessitated by 
the increase in school population, which is nearly 
aay number of teachers employed, twenty- 

ree. 

The corner-stone of the new Nebraska Wesleyan 
University, at Lincoln, was laid Sept. 22. At the 
same time 200 lots in University place were sold. 
The entire tract of 250 acres, belonging to the 
university, is said to be unexcelled by any addition 
yet made to the city.of Lincoln. The Advertiser 
pronounces the campus, of forty-five acres, ‘‘ the 
most beautiful elevation in Nebraska.’’ The 
buildings are to cost $70,000, 


State Editor, C. DAVIDSON, Alliance, 
HI0.—A color war is in progress at Oxford 
involving the right of colored children to attend 
the public schools with white children, The 
of Education, at its last meeting, by unani- 
mous vote, instructed the superintendent not to 
admit colored children, and the city band tendered 
the board a serenade in recognition of their action. 
& is matter of conjec- 
e declare their j i 
to test the legality o 
Miss Clara Thompson, a teacher in the Caldwell 


public schools, died recently of typhoid fever. 


| 
Supt. M. E. Hard is getting a good hold on his 
work at Salem. 
The Manual Training Department of the Toledo | 
public schools is attracting unusual attention on 
account of its excellent system of management. 
The Cleveland Board of Education is still dis- 
cussing the question of the adoption of books. 


PENNSYLVANIA. — The Fremont Seminary, 
at Norristown, for twenty-five years successfully 
conducted by John W. Loch, Ph.D., has been 
closed on account of the illness of Mrs. Loch. 

J. H. Rohsbach, A.B., of Layfayette, ’87, is 
principal of the Model School at the State Normal 
School, Kutztown. 

The State Normal School at West Chester has 
enrolled 420 students. 

The 138th scholastic year of the Moravian Young 
Ladies Seminary at Bethlehem opened with forty 
new pupils and the promise of twenty more. The 
attendance this year will be larger than at any time 
during the past ten years. ‘ 

Nazareth Hall has sixty. young men, boarding 
students. 


Lehigh University received 115 new students ; 
Muhlenberg College, 40; and Bucknell Univer- 
sity, 35. 


TExAS.—George K. Angle, of Lafayette Col- 
lege, ’85, is principal of the public schools of 
Wallisville, Chambus County. He was previously 
teacher of Greek and Latin in the Mantawan Insti- 
tute, New Jersey. 

VireiniaA.—Prof. F. P. Leavenworth, for some 
years past assistant in the Leander McCormick 
Observatory at the University of Virginia, has ac- 
cepted the professorship of astronomy in Haver- 
ford College, near Philadelphia. Mr. Frank 
Muller, of Warrenton, Va., will sueceed him in 
the observatory. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
MAINE. 


— The Nichols Latin School, Lewiston, I. F. 
Frisbee, principal, opened with a freshman class of 
22, and with a good prospect of many more being 
added to it. 

— C. M. Austin, Bowdoin, ’87, principal of Wis- 
easset High School; F. D. Dearth, Bowdoin, ’87, 

rincipal of Topsham High School; ©. D. Sewall, 
Bowdoin, 87, principal of Gorham High School. 
M. Boyd Bartlett, formerly principal at Castine, 
has been elected principal of Franklin School, 
Walnut Hills, Cincinnati, Ohio. Mr. E. L. Dearth 
takes the principalship at Castine; F. S. Brick, 
Orono, ’88, becomes principal of Pembroke High 
School. 

— Mr. Holden, formerly of the Portland High 
School, has been elected submaster of the Charles 
town (Mass.) High School. 

— George A. Andrews, Colby, .’86, leaves the 
Rockport High School to take charge of a schvol 
at Atlanta, Ga., under the auspices of the Baptist” 
Missionary Union. 

— Professor Hall, librarian of Colby, received a 
gift of one hundred and fifty valuable volumes for 
the library, while on a recent visit to Portland. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, 


— The School Board of Manchester has just 
finished the examination of teachers. All teachers 
were required to take the examinations, even those 
who were graduates of colleges, normal schools, 
and the city high school, and no exception was 
made in favor of those who had been successful 
masters of the high grade schools for a term of 
years. 

— Miss Caroline E. Wing is the new teacher of 
the training school at Manchester. 

— Mr. Charles Aldrich, an old resident and 
teacher in the Manchester public schools, recently 
died at the age of 80 years. 

— The Freshman class at Dartmouth numbers 
85 students. 

— There are 32 pupils at the seminary at North- 
wood this term. Mr, Hutchins is the principal. 

— There is no fall term at Strafford Academy 
because of repairs being made on the building. 

— Pinkerton Academy, at Derry, has an in- 
creased attendance this fall. 

— Professor Drummond of Scotland University 
is visiting at Dartmouth College for a few weeks 
and lecturing upon Practical Religion. 

— Miss Nellie A. Bragg, of Lewiston, Me., has 
been elected an assistant teacher in the Nashua 
High School at a salary of $700. 

— Miss Lucia E. Trenett, of Mount Vernon, has 
accepted the position of teacher of English liter- 
ature and history in Michigan Seminary at Kala- 
mazoo. 

VERMONT. 

— The academies never opened with so large 
an attendance as they have this fall. Vermont 
Academy has 170) students; Black River Academy 
87, and others in proportion. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
— The primary departments of the South Had- 
ley Falls schools are crowded. 


— The entering class at the Westfield State 
Normal School, numbering 51, is the largest the 
institution ever received. While many of them 
were admitted on a high school diploma the ma- 
jority passed the regulation examination for ad- 


INSTITUTES OF GENERAL HISTORY, 


By E. BENJAMIN ANDREWS, D. D., .D. 
of History in 
that every teacher, student, and ral 

reader of Histary should have, Postpaid, $2.00. 


| SILVER, ROGERS, & Publishers, 


mittance. Further applications for admission have 


been received, and will probably be accepted, 
Additional desks have been put into the study 


hall. 

— The city association of teachers in Spring- 
field will hold a meeting on the evening of Oct. 3, 
when reports will be made by those who attended 
the Saratoga convention. 

— Mr. Reuben Avery has been appointed 
member of the Salem school boari, Dr. Worcester 
having resigned. 

— The schools of New Bedford, which have 
been kept closed for some time on account of the 
prevalence of diphtheria, opened last Monday. 

— Governor Ames has made a gift of $1,000 to 
the president of the Holy Cross College, at Wor- 
cester. 

— Two hundred and fifty Pupils have registered 
at the Mt. Hermon school. The present faculty 
is as follows: H. N. Dunham, Latin department ; 
W. F. Nichols, Mathematics; Lillian A. Merri- 
field and Effie M. Hemenway, English; and Mrs. 
L. E Stevenson, Music. 

—L. M. Chase, Esq., principal of the Dudley 
Grammar School, accompanied Major Cook and 
other veterans on their visit to the battlefields of 
Virginia last spring. He cut a large number of 
canes on the battlefields in front of Petersburg, at 
Chancellorsville, ete. He has had these canes put 
in thorough order, and proposes to give them to 
suldiers who lost their legs in fighting for our 
country. One has already been given to Gen, 
Bartlett’s son.— Boston Journal. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


— Rev. Alvah Woods, D.D., who died recently 
in Providence at a very advanced age, had been a 
professor of Mathematics in Brown University. 
Later he was a trustee and established several 
scholarships. 

— Miss Minnie E. Fales, who taught last year 
with success, in Swansea, Mass., now has charge 
of a school in ‘Tiverton. 

— Miss Florence Allen, of Warren, is teaching 
in Seekonk, Mass. 

— The Warren town council has appointed Mr. 
John H. Collamore truant officer. There seems 
to be a growing sentiment among the different 
towns of the state in favor of a better enforcement 
of the truant law. 

— Prof. H. E. Holt, of Boston, whose Normal 
Music Series has been introduced in Providence, 
met the teachers of that city, Saturday morning, 
Sept. 17, to give them instruction in his methods 
of teaching music. In the afternoon he gave a 
similar exercise before the pupils of the normal 
school, which was very largely attended, quite a 
number of the city teachers being present. 

— Rev. Geo. Herbert Patterson, the rector of 
the Berkeley School for Boys, will exercise his 
priestly office in the care of a parish in a suburban 
town, in addition to his school duties. 

— Miss C. M. Colcord, a graduate of the Salem 
(Mass.) Normal School, has been appointed a 
member of the faculty of the Rhode Island State 
Normal School, having charge of drawing, alge- 
bra, arithmetic, and astronomy. The faculty 
of this school at present is: Gen. T. J. Morgan, 

rincipal; Prof. Wm. E. Wilson, Miss Francis 
wis, A.B., Miss Sarah Marble, Miss Charlotte 
Dewing, Miss C. M. Colcord, and Prof. B. W. 
Hood, teacher of music. The board of examin- 
ers of this school for the year 1886—87, consist- 
ing of one member from each county, is as fol- 
lows: Rev. Samuel H. Webb, Fred Sherman, 
John J. Arnold, Rev. W. M. Chapin, Rev. 
Warren Randolph, D.D., and W. C. Baker. 


CONNECTICUT. 


— The attendance on the Bridgeport High 
School has doubled within the last six years, being 
now 253. ‘The pupils occupy five rooms in the 
new building. ‘the school now has representa- 
tives in the Lastitate of Technology at Hoboken 
and Boston, in the Connecticut State Normal 
School, in Smith, Wellesley, Columbia, and Will- 
iams colleges, and in Yale and Wesleyan uni- 
versities. Most of its lady graduates are teach- 
ers in the Bridgeport public schools, and all its 
gentlemen graduates, from the organization of the 
school eleven years ago, are either pursuing ad- 
vanced courses of study, or are in active business 
or professional life. 

— The forty-first annual meeting of the Con- 
necticut State Teachers’ Association will be held 
at Hartford, October 13, 14, and 15. Among the 
speakers are Rev. T. T. Manger, D.D., of New 
Haven; Gen. T. J. Morgan, of the Rhode Island 
State Normal School; Principal Sawin of Provi- 
dence ; Dr. Nicholas M. Butler, of New York City ; 
and Supervisor Metcalf, of Boston. 

— George W. Flint, of the Collinsville High 
School, a welcome contributor to our columns, 

ssed a pleasant and profitable summer in Great 

ritain and on the continent. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
A TONIC AND RESTORATIVE. 
Dr. H. K. Clarke, Geneva, N. Y., says: “It 
has proved of great value for its tonic and revivi- 
fying influence.’’ 


— For larger salaries or change of location, a4- 
dress Teachers’ Codperative Association, 170 State 
street, Chicago; Orville Brewer, Manager. 


ELEMENTARY CHEMICAL TECHNICS. 


By GEORGE N. CROSS, A. M., 
Principal Robinson Female Seminary, Exeter, N. H. 
A book that every teacher of Chemistry should 
have, Price, postpaid 5 


OOKSs ! 


STUDIES IN CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 


By WILLIAM A, MOWRY, Pu.D., Boston. 


A text-book for the use of classes in Civil 
Government, (Ready October 1st.) 


ut, Boston, 122 & 124 Wabash 


® Bond Street, NEW YORK, 
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DIVERS POINTS. 
— The competitions in drawing and modeling 
in the Paris School of Art have at last been opened 
to women, 


— The recent compulsory school law passed b 
the Mexican Government has produced very hones 
ficial results. The Catholie Church supports fif- 
teen schools, the Congregational Church four, the 
Presbyterian Church three, and the Methodist 
Church two. 


— The Duke of Devonshire, president of the 
committee for the new Cavendish College Associ- 
ation, England, has offered £5,000 toward the 
completion of the building, provided that an 
additional sum of £10,000 be raised. Mr. G. E. 
Foster has made a similar offer. 


— Dr. Hopper, president of the Christian col- 
lege to be established in China, says that $100,000 


have already been secured, but that $50,000 more | #™™ 


are needed at once for grounds and buildings. The 
income of the first sum mentioned is to be used for 
the support of the professors. 


— A seminary for the education of missionaries 
among the Jews, recently established at Leipzig, 
is under the personal direction of Professor De- 
litzsch, who, notwithstanding his seventy-five years, 
teaches the leading branches. This is compara- 
tively a new venture, there being but one other 
institution of this nature in the whole world. 


— A school of art and design is soon to be estab- 
lished at Halifax, N.S. One half of the $6,000 


subscribed for the purpose has been collected ; the |° 


City Council will contribute $3,000 more when 

the school is in running order, and the provincial 

government has promised $800. Four of the 

—— comprising the Board of Directors are 
es. 


— Among the forei who received the hon- 
orary d of Doctor of Philosophy at the jubilee 
of the University of Gottingen were the historian, 
Cardiner, of the British Museum; the Sanskrit 
scholar, Monier-Williams of Oxford ; the historian, 
Orestes Tomasini, of Rome; Professor Guelho of 
Lisbon ; Professor Haring of the Hague; and Pro- 
fessor Mendeleyeff of St. Petersburg. Among the 
distinguished Germans honored on the occasion 
were the physiologist, Professor Wundt of Leipsic, 
who received the degree of Doctor of Laws, and 
— Minister, Gossler, who was made an 


— Recent explorations reveal many facts con- 
cerning Terra del Fuego which even the most 
modern geographies fail to disclose. The early 
explorers, not penetrating into the interior, did 
not discover the valuable farming lands, forests, 
and mineral deposits which the archipelago con- 
tains. The inhabitants are of two distinct savage 
races, one being well formed and remarkably 
strong, and the other physically inferior though 
equally intelligent. The Argentine Confederation 
is taking steps to colonize and develop the islands ; 
a governor has been appointed, and a thorough 
scientific exploration undertaken. 


FoR anything you wish to purchase for yourself 
or your school, address Teachers’ Codperative 
Association, 170 State street, Chicago. 


s very County E very State 


We want Agents to present samples, receive and 
forward orders for our Books and Magazines. 

Full line of Supplementary Reading for Schools. 
Books for Libraries. Liveral compensation will be 
given. Address 

THE INTERSTATE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


30 Franklin St., Boston. 185 Wabash Av., Chigago. 
KINDERGARTEN. 


The Philadelphia Training School for Kindergart- 
ners (10th year) reopens October 1st. 
Mrs. M. L. VAN KIRK, Principal, 
1333 Pine Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE BOSTON SCHOOL OF ORATORY. 


A School for the application of the New Philosophy 
of Expression to the Speech Arts. 

Practical in its Work. Thorough in its Training. 

The Newest Thought. The Best Methods, 

The 15th year opens October 6th, 1887. Complete 
Courses for the Study of Expression. A Full Course 
of Two Years. A Partial Course of One Year. 

({d] MOSES TRUE BROWN, Principal. 


TEACHERS OF HIGH SCHOOLS 


Are invited to notice the advantage of their gradu- 
ates spending a year or two at 
CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 
259 Boylston St., Bosten, Mass., 

FOR SPECIAL BUSINESS, MODERN LANGUAGES, 
OR GENERAL CULTURE. 

Teachers sending for catalogues are requested to 
name their schools. 


BEFORE AN AUDIENCE, 


Or the Use of the Will in Public Speaking. 
TALKS TO THE STUDENTS OF THE UNIVERSITIES 
OF ST. ANDREWS AND OF ABERDEEN, SCOTLAND. 
By NATHAN SHEPPARD. 
Author of “Shut up in Paris” ; Editor of “‘ George 
Eliot’s Essays” ; etc., etc. 
12mo, cloth, - «= 75 cents, 
FUNK & WAGNALLS, Pubs., 18-20 Astor PI., N. ¥. 


mottoex: price per set $1; half set 108 cards ac. Large sect samples 
pretty chromo day school reward, fine gift cards and _teach- 
ers’ sxhool su Price list samples free; all post- 


and 
paid . stam Please send « trial order. 
POUCH & CO WARREN, 


GENERAL EPITOME. 


— A flood at New Orleans. 

— Fever among Texas cattle. 

— Unprecedented floods in Arizona. 

— Capture of Ayoub Khan reported. 

— Terrific storms off Newfoundland. 

— Joe Ellsworth sails the ‘‘ Volunteer.”’ 
— Grand Army men pouring into St. Louis. 
— O’Brien is found guilty at Mitchelstown. 


SUNNY HITS! 
FUNNY CUTS! 


— Heavy earthquake shock in the West Indies. 
— Gen. William Preston, of Kentucky, is dead. 
— Important changes in the Cabinet of Japan. 
— A new interstate extradition has been pro- 


“ Sex Jomah, Gs he look 
never see such a sight in m 
tm at Jonesville.”—Extract from 


is, so to speak, a Widow 
and Sam Slick rolled into one, and intensi 
indescribable way of putti hings. 

‘4 See the SPLENDID SUCCESS OF AGENTS! 

One made First 3 Weeks - $138.00 


— Jake Sharp will not be granted a new trial. rr 
— Anarchy prevails at Stanley Falls, Africa. “ First te Days pay 145.08 
One ‘‘ FPirst3 Days - - 296.50 


A CLEAN PROPIT in 7 Weeks | 
For an Agency «ply HUB 


BY JOSIAH Ler pr 


down and see some wimmen a passin’ below ; sez he,“ I 
life; a man can see more here in one evenin' than he can 


book. 
s book is not only inexpressibly and irrepressibly amusing—it has a 


est sarcasm and irony on the follies of 


07.5011 


tt, Mark Twain, 
i fied 


It takes off Saratoga /ol 
tions, low necka, dudes, pug dogs, ete., 
the author's inimitable -provoking 
atyle. by “Opper” are 
“Sut killing.” 

AGENTS are making $50 to $75 « week, 
' PRICE (by mall or Agent>....62.50, 
ARD BROS.. Boston or l’hiladeiphia. 


fashion. In short, Miss Holley 
Don Quixote, Petroleum Nasby 
by a bright woman's wit 


lies, Airta- 


pusposs and a mission. It is an evangel of the keenest, slyest, wittiest and 


"—Lutheran Observer. 


ple crazy to get it. 


posed. 
ee of lives lost through the rising of 
ile. 
— Archduke John suspended from the Austrian 


y- 
— Half-a-dozen fatal railroad accidents recorded 
this week. 

— Death warrant of anarchists handed 
to the sheriff. wale 

— The reported strike in the coke regions did 
not take place, 

—San Carlos Apaches reported to be on the war 
path in Arizona. 

— From Paris comes the rumor that President 
Grévy will resign. 

— Canadian government moving in the matter 
of a Pacific cable. 


of them (see below). 


commercial treaty. 
— A revolution in Guatemala against President 
Barrilos is imminent. 

— Ex-Secretary Strong, of Louisiana, convicted 
of aes state funds. 
— Tons of books stolen from the Indianapolis 
state library, and sold for junk. 
— The world’s conference of Quakers at Indian- 
apolis decided to formulate a creed. 

— Owing to the big California wheat deal, the 
Bank of Nevada loses $6,000,000. 

— The largest ironclad ever built was launched 
at Portsmouth, Eng., on the 20th inst. 
— The flood and cyclone, in the Rio Grande 
Valley, Texas, caused widespread havoc. 
— A-corps commander of the Ameer, together 
with 2000 men, have deserted to Ayoub Khan. 
— Cook County, Ill., has a debt of $1,078,005, 
with resources amounting to only $121,880. 
— The Russian press has been directed to desist 
from its attacks on Germany and Prince Bismarck. 
— A recent decision s'ates that the Maine liq- 
our law cannot be made inoperative by Congress 
— Owing to the cholera epidemic, 50,000 resi- 
dents of Messina (Italy) have fled from the city. 
— In one night, last week, the Chicago author- 
ities arrested ninety-one Chinamen for gambling. 

— A notice issued by the English Government 
will result in the suppression of over two hundred 
branches of the Irish National 6. 

— Four hundred people made homeless by a 
large fire in the town of Danby, Can. 
— Open revolution on the Ponape Island, one 
of the Caroline group, resulting from the expulsion 
of a Protestant missionary. 
— Mr. Dillon informed a nationalist gathering 
at Limerick, that the United States of America 
was back of the Irish home rule movement. 

—A steamer with Asiatic cholera on board 
arrived in New York Harbor last Thursday night. 
Eleven of the passengers have died. 


The Golden Rule. 


WEEKLY, $2.00. 
A Sirteen-page Journal of Applied Christianity, 
and the National Representative of the Socix- 
TIES OF CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR. 


Bev. FRANCIS E. CLARK, Editor. 


Babyland;: nurse-help for the 
mother and baby-joy for the little 
one; 50 cents a year. 

Our Little Men and Women: 
delightful hours and years, for be- 
ginning readers ; $1.00. 


Take a well-known example ; the 
Waterbury watch with chain and 
whistle andagate charm. We call 
them all together worth $3.00, and 
pay them for $4.00 in new subscrip- 
tions. 

Another well-known example : 
the Weeden engine; price, $1.25; 
for $1.35 in new subscriptions. 
Another example not well-known 
but worth knowing; the Hartman 
steel-wire door-mat; price, $4.00; 
for $4.50 in new subscriptions. 
Another: the Bissell Carpet- 
sweeper; price, $3.00; for $3.25. 


cents for all. 


Franklin and Hawley Streets, 


Pansy: for the Sunday school 
age and aim; $1.00. 


Unheard-of Premiums 
for Work. 


The best magazines in the world for the young of all ages—five 


The best things to be got in this part of the world for the money 
— Germany and Austro-Hungary have made a}/——about three-hundred of them (see a sample or two below). 

The things are paid to those who get subscribers. 
of part is the rate. It is more than generous. 
Here are the magazines: 


The unheard- 


Wide Awake: library, study, 
play - house, life at home and 


abroad, companionship of the wise 


Chautauqua Young Folks’ Jour- 
nal: for studious young 
folks ; $1. 


Another: the Kerosene Brick; 
price, 35 cents; for 40 cents. 

Another : a photograph - outfit, 
Horsman’s Eclipse, $2.50 ; for 
$2.75. 

Another: Everything children 
wear, $1.00; for $1.60. 

Another: jack-plane pencil 
sharpener, 25 cents; for 30 cents. 


Another: silver-plated ware, 
$1.00; for $1.10. 
Another: a Mason & Hamlin 


Organ, (catalogue price, $165) for 

$110 in new subscriptions. 
Another: your choice of Prang’s 

watercolor art studies and repro- 


and good; $2.40 a year. 


The things to be paid are better than money, because they are 


more than the money could possibly be. 
some of them, because you never heard of them and wouldn’t have 


the chance to get them for some time yet. 
But the rate! For $1.25 in new subscriptions we pay $1.00 in 
merchandise! More than that on the average. 
to better advantage than others. 


They are better also, 


Some things we get 


We pay as we buy. 


ductions of oll paintings, $1.00: 


for $1.10. 
Another: the best stylograph, 
$1.50; for $1.75. 


Another: Lambie’s Dictionary- 
holder, $5.00; for $5.50. 

Another: Webster’s Dictionary 
with marginal index, $13; for $17. 

Another: Worcester’s ditto, $11; 
for $13.00. 

Another :. your choice of 2000 
books, any book we publish, $1.00; 
for $1.20, 

And so on through 82 pages of 


picked-out things for children and 


picked-out things for the family. 


Send five cents for a sample copy of any one magazine or fifteen 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY, PuB.isHERs, 


Boston. 


Among other series of articles of unusual and 
unique interest, we have arranged for a series from 
eminent clergymen concerning their personal relig- 
tous experience. This series will be entitled, “‘ HOW 
I BECAME A CHRISTIAN,” and will be answered 


by Rev. WAYLAND HOYT, D.D., 
Rev. J. L. WITHROW, D. D., 
Rev. CHAS. F. DEEMS, D.D., 
Rey. A. J. GORDON, D. D., 
Rev. 0. P. GIFFORD, D.D. 


A series on “ HOW TO SUCCEED,” 


as a Minister, b 
Rev. CHAS. A. DICKINSON ; 


as a Teacher, b 
Rev. a’ EK. WINSHIP; 


as a Mervhant, b 
BRAINARD PRATT; 


as a Mechanic, b 
w. mM. PENNEUL. 


A series on “ SACRED PLACES ABOUT JERU- 
SALEM,” by Bev. SELAH MERRILL. 
Rev. WM. ELLIOT GRIFFIS, D.D., the 
author of “The Mikado’s Empire,” will tell in sev- 
eral articles, “HOW PEOPLE LIVE IN JAPAN.” 
Rev. N. BOYNTON will discuss “A WORK- 
ING CHURCH AND HOW TO SECURE IT.” 
With our strong Sunday School Department, and 
special features in the Christian Endeavor Depart- 
ment, one of which will be a signed letter every week 
from Rev. F. E. CLABK concerning some fea- 
ture of the work, we feel that we have prepared a 
bill of fare that will tempt the most fastidious. The 
above is only a tithe of the good things prepared. 
Send for sample copy. 
GOLDEN RULE Co., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


school in op- 


three lessons a week in corres: 

can do it. 

50c. per copy. Sample 
ow GET T 


both books 
Address, 


EATON’S 100 LE 


is editor of The Supplement 
SALE. School property and Priest 1.00. 


BUREAU, 1403 N.19th St., Phila. 


all grades. 


is an entirely new subject. 


educational help issued this year. 
are determined to give the teachers of Am 
of each month. Those who know anythin 


book publishers of the great cities. They will be out on time, 

ber is published in a very attractive heavy-p 

ges free. Don 

ESE BOOKS. 

numbers) is $1.50, and the 

1.00 and $2.20 a year, and to the 

or Eaton's 100 Lessons in Business; and to the se 
. This isa special offer. Back nu ipplied. 


THE NEW ARITHMETIC, pre 
countries, contains more new ideas on this 


Series. 


ndence, by all means buy this book. 


Don't m 


t ask for free copies 


When five names reac 


red by 300 


ON SEPTEMBER 1, 1887, the first number of a series of help 
manuals for teachers was issued from THe SuprLEMENT Press, Boston. 
Thie number is entitled Practical Grammar, and it contains over five 
hundred common-sense exercises, not questions, but exercises — novel, 
sensible, practical, and presenting work of an entirely new character for 
Ten thousand teachers have Already handled this book. 
A prominent High School teacher writes: ‘‘ With your erercises, grammar 
My pupils are perfectly delighted. 
handled a book which gave me more genuine satisfaction.” ON OCTO- 
BER 1 the second number was issued. 
OF CORRESPONDENCE for echools and colleges, and is uniform, 


in style and binding, with the Grammar. If you want to pistes qour, 


I never 
It is a complete MANUAL 


upils, by giving them two or 
e is without exception the best 


We have stepped right out of the ruts and old beaten paths, and 
erica a neatly bound bundle of fresh ideas on the first day 
g of the character of our former publications know that we 
The books for NOVEMBER and DECEMBER will startle some of the good old text- 


ies them. Prices: Each num- 


aper cover at 25c. per copy, and in neat cloth binding at 


h 1 becription price of the r edition (nine 
us Gaether, the ces are reduced 


sender of a $5.00 club we mail a free copy of either The New 


nder of an $11.00 club we mail 


THE SUPPLEMENT COMPANY, 50 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


rominent educators of all Bagtish-specking 

SSONS IN BUSINESS is a new work. r. Seymour ‘on, its 
Hundreds of teachers are making daily use of these lessons in 


author, 
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+ your schools in good quiet order. Each ; 
contains 216 large beautiful chromo excelxior, merit and credit : 
elevantly lithowraphed in xixty different colors and 


JOURNAL OF 


EDUCATION. 


Vol. XXVI.—No. 12, 


Some Recent Publications. 


Title. 
tory of the College of California, - ° . 
4 Butt Hook in the Elements of English. - - 


Rein a Christian: What it Means, and How to Begin. 
Psalms in History and Biography. : 

Light and Shadows of the Human Life. - 
Philosophy of the Plan of Salvation, 
Readings from Washington Irving. - ‘és 
An Outline Sketch of American Literature. - 
History of the United States. 


The Physiology and Hygiene of the House in Which we 


The Diary of Samuel Pepys. 

Parliamentary Practice. 

The Unseen King and Other Poems. 

A Princess of Java. - 

A Memoir of Ralph Waldo Emerson (2 vols.). - 
Patrick Henry (Statesmen Series). 
The Gates Between. be 
One Hundred Days in Europe. e 

A Modern Instance. - « 
The Great World. - 
Beginner’s Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene. - 
Intermediate “ “ 
The Story of the Life of Queen Victoria. ° ‘ 
New Fairy Tales from Brentano. - * 

Qoceeding to Promise. - - 

The Earth in Space: A Manual of Astronom’! Geography. 


AND AIDS FOR 


Wrieht Ft a £1 bub. Bec., Boston 1 50 Answers on History, etc. 225 pp. Nothing like it to ereate an interest in History. ice, $1.00. 
Gladden By Henry McCormick, of the Illinois N 
“ “ “ “ “ 100 AL ORK IN GEOC PHY. y , ormal 
Robert Carter & Bros, N ¥ 4 PRACT ty. Full of hints oF 339 pp. Price, $1.00. 
Philip es xy 60 Land IL; each 20 cts.; both, 32ets. No. I. has 225 questions and an- 
Walker Chautauqua Press, N Y $ CURIO US COBWESs wT, Its use will arouse an interest in any school. One teacher writes : 
Beers : a 60 “ Our principal is very neat, yet she has Cobwebs on her desk all the time.” Cobwebs No. 2 has 250 
Hale questions and answers. 
Hartfield . AE): to review the leading facts in Politi 
RDS. An excellent way ng n Political 
Comell & Oo. 4 Geography. ‘oar 8; Facts. Nothing better for drill and amusement. Regular 
wesley 1 00 price, $1.00. My Special Price, 80 cents. 
ee ate Houghton, Mifin & Co, Boston 1 $0| IMPROVED U. S. HISTORY CARDS, on same plan, and price. Both sets for $1.40. 
abot “ - on Se by the author of the /mproved Geographical and Historical Cards. 
Pheips “ These and the two other sets of Cards, postpaid, $1.75. 
Holmes “ “ MALL’S COMPOSITION OUTLINES ;; °F, Plans, Outlines, Schemes, and Suggestions for Com- 
Hatton Harper & Bros, N Y 20 ied by a Manual of Dictati 
) t 0| DRAWING MADE EASY. A set of fifty exercises on cards, accompanied by of Dictations 
Gutter or their reproduction pupils. Price of Cards and Manual, 35 cts. 
Tulloch AC Armstrong & Son, d hosts of other Mel 
“ “ o« 150|N ATALOGUE. 36 pp., devoted to describing fully the above an er Helps, 
J. A. K. rowe 
Funk & Wagnalls, N Y 75 A AGA 
DC Heath & Co, ‘Boston 35 Ae F L N 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 
On page 178 in this issue of the JOURNAL will 


be found the announcement of some very valua- 
ble and interesting books by Ticknor & Co., Bos- 
ton. The correspondence of Carlyle, Emerson, 
and Hawthorne, in new library editions with illus- 
trations, are books that should have a place in 
every private and public library. We specially 
commend the Prose Pastorals, by Herbert Milton 
Sylvester, giving, as they do, grand pictures of 
country ways and manners. The literature pub- 
lished by this house is among the choicest prod- 
ucts of American authors. Their fiction list ranks 
among the very best in this country. Their trans- 
lations from foreign authors like ‘“‘ Three Good 
Giants,’’ from the French of Francois Rabelais, 
illuminated with 175 pictures by Gustave Doré 
and Anton Robida, are books of merit, and 
worthy of this enterprising publishing house. 
Teachers and librarians should send for Ticknor 
& Co.’s catalogue in making out their list of 
books for purchase. 


ALL of our readers who are interested in the 
study of the Art of Expression should read the 


announcement of Moses True Brown, of the open- 
ing of the Boston School of Oratory, on the 6th of 
October next, of which he is principal. This 
school enters upon its 15th year, and has complete 
courses for the study of Expression,—a full course 
of two years, and a partial course of one year. 
This school is practical in its work, and uses the 
best methods in its instruction. Send for a cata- 
logue to Moses True Brown, 7 A Beacon Street, 

ImPoRTANT.— When visiting New York City, 
save Baggage Express and Carriage Hire, and stop 
ak) Ld UNION HOTEL, opposite Grand Cen- 

600 Handgomely Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and u 
wards per day. European plan. Elevators and all 
Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. Yon 
ean live better for less money at the Grand Uniou 
Hotel than auy other first-class hotel in the city, 


WE desire to ask every teacher of reading to 
examine the announcement of R. H. Golden, 
South Norwalk, Conn., of Knudsen’s Primer, on 
a new principle, on the last page of the JOURNAL. 
The claims of the author are so important as to 
warrant careful investigation. 


For increase of salary in your nt position, 
address Teachers’ Coliperative 170 
State street, Chicago. 


Dr. L. SAUVEUR’S 
EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


JUST OUT: 
Petite Grammaire frangaise pour 
les Anglais, $1.25. 
Corrigé des Exercices de la Petite 
K 
Grammaire 50 cts. 
This new volume contains for translation into 
French, a great number of Exercises, the LADY 


oF Lyons, Ist Act, and ALIcE’s ADVENTURES 
IN WONDERLAND, CHAPTER I. 


Teachers may obtain a copy of the Grammar, 
and a copy of the Key, postpaid, by sending 70 
CENTS for the Grammar, and 30 CENTS for the 
Key, to the author. 


Circulars of Dr. Sauveur’s works will be sent 
free to applicants by Dr. L. SauveuR, 1319 
WALNUT St., PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


Special letters must be addressed to Dr. L. 
SAUVEUR, St. PAUL, Mryn. {d] 


THE GILMAN MAP DRAWING. 


Entirely novel, and radically different from any 
system heretofore known. Wonderfully efficient in 

e study of geography. Sample portfolio of blanks, 
prepared paper, instructions, etc., sent free to any 
address, postpaid, on receipt of 15 cents. 

t will pay any teacher to investigate this. 

J. W. C. GILMAN & CO., 
Educational Publishers, 
[3] 14 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

— Those two celebrated preachers, Rev. Dr. 
Bacon and Rey. Henry Ward Beecher were once dis- 
puting on some religious subject, when the former 
accused the latter of using wit in his sermons. 
‘*Well,”’ said Mr. Beecher, ‘‘ suppose it had 
pleased God to give you wit, what would you have 
done ?”’ 


ADVICE TO MoTHERS.—Mrs. Winslow’ s Sooth- 
ing Syrup should always be used when children are 
cutting teeth. It relieves the little sufferer at once ; 
it produces natural, quiet sleep by relieving the 
child from pain, and the little cherub awakes as 
‘* bright as a button.’’ It is very pleasant to taste. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays the 

ain, relieves wind, regulates the bowels, and is the 
ost known remedy for diarrhea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes. 25 cents a bottle. 


— Three Frenchmen, who were studying a vol- 
ume of Shakespeare in their native language, en- 
deavored to translate into English the well-known 
opening to Hamlet’s soliloquy, ‘‘ To be, or not to 
be.”’ The following was the result: First French- 
man: ‘To was, or toam.’’ Second Frenchman : 
To where, oris not.’? Third Frenchman: To 
should, or not to will.’’ 


— I have been a great sufferer from catarrh for 
over ten years; had it very bad, could hardly 
breathe. Some nights I could not sleep—had to 
walk the floor. I purchased Ely’s Cream Balm, 
and am using it freely ; it is working a cure surely. 
I have advised several friends to use it, and with 
happy results in every case. It is the one medicine 
above all others made to cure catarrh, and it is 
worth its weight in gold. I thank God I have 
found a remedy I can use with safety and that 
does all that is claimed for it. It is curing my 
deafness.—B, W. Sperry, Hartford, Conn. 


LECTURES! LECTURES! 


The undersigned is prepared to introduce to 
School Committees, Colleges, Academies, and Sem- 
inaries, able Lecturers upon a variety of subjects, 
and to give terms that will be entirely satisfactory. 
Send for particulars to 

HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset St., Boston. 


WANTED, 


For children and work, a strong, well cultivated 
young woman who will be content in a quiet family, 
and is fitted to work or supervise work in all depart- 
ments of the house. She must be fond of children, 
to share in the care of the two youngest members, 
under three years, and teach two boys of 14 years. 
ddress MRS. E. K. LEARNED 
it Florence, Mass, 


A GOVERNESS WANTED 


In a first-class family in Iowa. Qualifications re- 
quired : “ English branches, Latin, German, Music, 
and Singing.’”” A member of the Methodist Church 

ver Salary, $350 and home, 
pply imm ely CO 


M ORCUTT, Manager, 
. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset Street, Bostov, 


WANTED, 


In a first-class Academy in N. Y. State, an assistant 
lady teacher of Elementary English, with Astronomy 
and Botany, who, desires to Jame her studies, and 
is willing to accept board and tuition in payment for 
a portion of her own time spent in teaching. Apply 
at once to HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 

N. E. Bureau of Education, 

8 Somerset Street, Boston. 


WANTED, 
In an Industrial School for Boys, a man and ‘ik 
the man qualified to ma and the wife 10 tenth 


A good position for those adapted to the work. 
Apply to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


A Rare Chance 


For the Teacher who desires to secure a fine sub- 
urban residence, every way suitable for a private 
school. = twenty minutes from Boston, — four 
minutes’ walk from the station, — an elegant House 
with all modern improvements, containing 22 rooms: 
aged of land, fronting 
wo streets ; e whole cos 000, — 

sold for $12,000. Terms easy. =o = 
Apply-to HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 


[eow] 


163 Randoiph Street, CHICACO. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


A Series of Five Charts 
BY 
CHARLES K, MILLS, M.D., 


A. H. P. LEUF, M.D., 


For teaching Physiology, Anatomy, and Hygiene, 
and showing the Effects of Alcohol on the Muscles, 


Practical Elocution. 
By J. W. SHOEMAKER, A.M. 


ENLARGED. 
The best and most popular Textbook on the 
subject of Elocution. 


“Practical Elocution,” as its name imports, is a con- 
densed yet comprehensive treatment of the whole 
subject of Elocution, giving brief consideration to al! 
topies bearing upon natural expression. 

n response to the request for illustrative reading 
matter, the book has been enlarged by the addition 
of one hundred pages of the choicest selections 
affording the widest range of practice in the severa 
departments of Voice, Articulation, Gesture, Analy- 


Lungs, Brain, E N ¥ - 
Live, sis, and Expression, subjects which are fully 


neys, ete. body of the work. 
For schools that are already supplied with Physio- in the PRICES. 


logical Charts, but want a chart showing the Effects 

of Alcohol, we have issued one larger chart, hand- — es See pou. $1.25 
somely printed in colors and mounted on rollers, | | gy nar Seam for examination, - 1.00 
entitled Intreduction price, e 


THE EFFECTS OF ALCOHOL, “tneveare tneprices airect, and not through’ 


These are the prices direct, and not through the 
Booksellers. Further particulars cheerfully fur- 
Descriptive circulars of the above-named Chart nished. Correspondence solicited. 
will be sent on application to THE NATIONAL SCHOOL of ELOCUTION & ORATORY, 
1124 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 
ELDREDGE & BRO., PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT : 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE STANDARD THERMOMETER. 


Accurate — Durable. 


AN INSTRUMENT LONG NEEDED FOR SCHOOLS. 
IT WORKS LIKE A CHARM. 


The Dial with its distinct graduation, and plain 
numerals, is as legible as any clock dial of the same size. 


7) 
100 M 


2° Easily read across the room. 
PRICE. 


No. 65.—4 Inch Dial, $2.50 
No. 75. 5 . 2.50 
No. 85.—8 ad 2.50 


Send for full descriptive circular. 
Address, 


STANDARD THERMOMETER COMPANY, : : : : Peabody, Mass, 


SONGS HISTORY. 


Poems and Ballads Upon Important Episodes in American History. 


By HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH, 
Of ‘* The Youth’s Companion.”’ 


One of the most important books of the season. 
patriotic sentiment. Every poem.is just the thing to be read 
or recited in school. This volume is a revelation of the possi- 
bilities of making American history, biography, and geography 
alive with interest through fact, legend, and tradition. It will 
oo alike useful to the teacher, the family, and the school. 

very student of history should own a copy of this book. It is 
a book for every boy and girl. 


Elegantly Bound in Cloth, Gilt Top. Price, $1.00. 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


\\V 


20 


lo 

{ZERO 


It is full of 


Mailed, postpaid, by the publishers 


N. E. Bureau of Educatio: 
8 Somerset St. 


3 Somerset Street, : re : Boston, Mass. 
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West Newton English and Classical School. 

begins Wednesday, Sept. 21,1487. A fam- 
ily and day school for both sexes. Prepares for Col- 
lege, Scientific Schools, Business, and for an intelli- 

nt and honorable manhood or womanhood. Send 
‘or Catalogue to NATH’L T. ALLEN, West Newton. 


School of Expression, for Noice, 


Courses for all professions 1 to 20 hours a week. 

Special classes for Teachers Sats. and evenings. 

Courses of Lectures, Teachers’ use of the Voice, 
etc., begins Sept. 24,3 P.M. Tickets free. 

Send or call, 10 to1, 8. 8. Curky, Pu.D., Freeman 
Place, 154% Beacon Street, Boston. {a} 


LATFORM LECTURES. 


Homer B. Sprague, Ph. D. 


For terms, dates of delivery, etc., address 
BRYANT LITERARY UNION, 
Evening Post Building, New York City. 


PREPARATION FOR THE 


INSTITUTE of TECHNOLOGY. 


This is a specialty at CHAUNCY- HALL 
SCHOOL, 259 Boyuston Srreet, Boston 
(very near the Institute). Reference is made to 
the INSTITUTE FACULTY. Fifty-ninth An- 
nual Catalogue sent on application. 


Private School for Young Ladies, 


68 CHESTER SQUARE, BOSTON. 


SIXTEENTH YEAR OPENS OCTOBER 4TH. 


GRADUATING COURSE, 
COLLEGE PREPARATORY, 
SPECIAL COURSES. 
Address 


{a} Mrs. 8. H. HAYES, Principal. 


Berkeley School, 


Y. M. C. A. BUILDING, 
Boylston corner of Berkeley Street, Boston. 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


Primary, Grammar, High School, Business, and 
Special courses systematically arranged, and taught 
by a corps of thirteen teachers. 

Daily drill and instruction in a thoroughly equip- 
ped Gymnasium. Particular attention given to prep- 
aration for 

HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


AND 
INSTITUTION OF TECHNOLOCY. 

TAYLOR, DEMERITTE, AND HAGAR, Principals. 

References: Hon. A. H. Riee, LL.D.; Hon. William 
Gaston, LL.D., Judge J. W. McKim, Rev. Dr. A, 
P. Peabody, Gen. J. L_ Chamberlain, LL.D., Prof. 
J. W. Churchill, etc. Fourth year opens Sept. 26. 
Principals can be seen daily. 

Catalogues on demand. 


Golleges and Schools. 


COLLEGES. 


TON ONIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


PROFESSIONAL. 


SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT, Dartmouth 
College, Hanover, N. H. Address the President, 
or Prof. E. R. RUGGLES. 
ASS, INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, Boston. 
Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Minin , and Elec- 
tric Eng., Architecture, Chemistry, and Nat. History. 
F. A. WALKER, Prest. Jas. P. MUNROBR, Sec’y. 
EASIDE SOHOOL- JUBILEE YEAR. 
TENTH ANNUAL SESSION 


OF THE 
Martha’s Vineyard Summer Institute. 
Devoted to instruction in Lan e, Literature, 


Science, and Art. Opens Monday, July 11. Twenty- 
one departments. 
with full information sent free b 
B. W. PUTNAM, 
592 z Jamaica Plain. Boston. 


INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 


GANNETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. For 
catalogue apply to Rev. GEO. GANNETT, A. M., 
Principal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 


ASELL SEMINARY for Young Ladies. Auburndale, 
Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 
Address Cuas. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 
M48: STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established 


for the advancement of art education and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
For circular 


THE MAGAZINES. 


— The Atlantic Monthly for October opens witha 
Series of Letters edited by Lucretia P. Hale and 
E. L. Bynner, under the title of “An Uncloseted 
Skeleton.”” We imagine that the term “letters” is 


a mask to conceal a psychological discussion. We 
confess to being not alittle puzzied with the trend of 
the correspondence ; possibly the * frequent gaps” 
occasioned by the “ravages of mildew and rats” 
may account for our bewilderment. We shail all re- 
pret that this number gtves Dr. Holmes’ final paper 
n his series, “One Hundred Days in Europe,” 
which is devoted to some general observations on 
the climate of England, its flora and fauna, the dress 
and general appearance of the English. and also 
London elubs, Londen physicians, and other obser- 
vations on Eagland and the English. No other living 
author could so interest the public in a journey of 

one hundred days” as he bas done in this series of 
papers. Percival Lowe'l has a second paper on 

The Soul of the Far East,” in which he givesa 
very amusing and interesting account of the curiosi 
ties of Japanese language and expression. There is 
a bright and readable paper composed of anecdotes 
of Charles Reade, and poems by Helen Gray Cone 
entitled * Two Moods of Failure,” a royalist song of 
1645 being. contrasted with a Puritan ‘song of 1660 
Under the titre of “A Second Glance Backward,” 
Susan Fenimore Cooper gives an account of her 
father’s endeavors to have an American book printed 
in Italy about 1825, and also gives descriptions of 
Cooper’s Italian life. The number econeludes with a 
continuation of Crawford’s * Paul Patoff,” two able 
reviews, Books of the Month, and the Contributors’ 
Club. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 


— The Political Science Quarterly, for September, 
opens with the second (and final) portion of Dr. E. 
R. A. Seligman’s ‘“ Interstate Commerce Law.” Dr. 
Seligman’s first paper, which was published in the 
June number, and which treated of differential rates 
and the “short-haul clause,” aroused much interest 
and received the warm commendation of leading 
authorities. The second paper, which defends pools 
and condemns the attempt to suppress them, is likely 
attract even more attention. L. J. Huff gives an in 
teresting account of Ferdinand Las<alle, the founder 
of the German Social-Democratiec party. H. L. Os- 
good (* England and the Colonies”) examines the 
causes which led to the American War of Independ- 
ence, and maintains that England was legally in the 
right. Prof. Anson D, Morse, of Amberst College. 
discusses the “Cause of Secession.” Wm. Adams 
Brown (“State Control of Industry in the Fourth 
Century describes the sucialistic experiments of 
the Roman Empire and their failure. The Quarterly 
contains, as usual, numerous short reviews of im 
portant recent publications in history, statistics, 
economics, politics, andlaw. Boston: Ginu & Co. 


— The October number of the Magazine of Art 
opens with a striking etching entitled “ The Dream- 
ers,” froma painting by Albert Moore, followed by 
an admirably illustrated article on “*The Birming- 
ham Corporation Museum and Art Gallery”; ‘* Art 
on the Queen’s Accession: Court Patronage and 
Painters,” by Joseph Grego; ‘“ Nicolas Poussin: 
The Man and his Works,” by Richard Heath, with 
three engravings; ‘“‘Art Patrons.—II. King Solo- 
mon,” by F. Mabel Robinson; ‘*Current Art.—IV.,” 
with engravings; ‘‘ French Furniture in the Sixteenth 
Century,” by Charles Whibley, with four illustra- 
tions; *‘ En Mer,” by J. Penderel-Brodhurst; ** Her 
Garden,” a poem, by Kate Carter; ‘Siena as a Ura- 
die of Art,” by Renneli Rodd, with six illustrations 
from drawings by John Fulleylove, R.1., and George 
Lambert; and the usual Chronicle of Art and Amer- 
jean Art Notes. New York: Cassell & Co. Price 
per year, $3 50; single numbers, 35 cents. 


—The Chautauqua Young Folks’ Journal, for Sep- 
tember, will delight its many readers by its biograph- 


with anecdote and reminiscence. Selden R. Hopkins 
ie another chapter in the interesting serial, “A 

oung Prince of Commerce,” while Mr. Holder’s 
“How Animals Talk” is delightfully entertaining. 
Mrs. Clara Doty Bates contributes the poem of the 
number, and it is one of her daintiest. Boston: D. 
Lothrop Company. $1.00 a year. 

— One of the most interesting announcements of 
the October magazines is an article by General Lord 
Wolseley for the Forum, upon the reign of Queen 
Victoria, her wisdom and prudence as a sovereign, 
her amiable qualities as a woman. This number of 
the Forwm will also contain articles by Speaker Car- 
lisle, Bishop Huntington, Congressman Kelley, Prof. 
Huiginn, Jeanette L. Gilder. Professor Lesley, Rich- 
ard A. Proctor, and Alice Wellington Rollins. 


— Henry O. Avery’s paper on “ The Paris School 
of Fine Arts,” in Scribner’s Magazine for October, 
will be illustrated from very fine photographs taken 
under the direction of the French government. The 
remarkable architecture of that building is beauti- 
fully pictured. There are also portraits of Paine, 
Cabanel, Gerome, and Pils,—the most eminent pro- 
fessors in the school. 

— “ The Savagery of Boyhood ” is the striking title 
of an instructive article by John Johnson, jr., to be 
parsed inthe Popular Science Monthly for Octo- 

r,in which the author points out that, since a 
boy’s development is an epitome of the development 
of the human race. he naturally passes through a 
stage when cruelty is so characteristic that a tender- 
hearted boy must be deemed diseased. 


--The Fowler & Wells Company, New York, the 
publishers of Child.Culture, announce that its sep- 


arate publication has been discontinued and that it 
will hereafter appear as a special department in 
their Phrenological Journal and Science af Health. 
The combined journal will be pub.ished $2.00 a 
year. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


The Magazine of Art, for October; terms, $3.50 a 
year; single numbers, 35 cents. New York: Cassell 


rther rticulars apply at the | % Go 


an 
school, 1679 Washington St. (Deacon House), Boston. 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


For both sexes. catalogues, address the 
principal, A. G. BOYDEN, A.M. 


ASSACHUSETIS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For both sexes. AT WORCESTER. 


E. H. RussE.1, Principal. 
e 
Principal, D. B Hagan. Ph.D. 
NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 
For both sexes. 
J. CO, GREENOUGH Principal. 


The Catholic World, for October; terms. $4.00 a 
ear; single number, 35 cents. New York: Office of 
he Catholic World. 

The Atlantic Monthly, for October; terms, $4.00 a 
numbers, 35 cents. Boston: Houghton, 

n, & Co. 

Cassell’s Family Magazine, for October; terms, 

$1.50a year. New York: Cassell & Co. 

The American Magazine, for October; terms, 
300ayear. New York: The American Magazine 
amnpany. 

Nicholas, terms, $3.00 @ year. 
ew York: e Century Co. 

Our Little Ones and the Nursery, for October; 

Boston: Russell Pub. Co. 

The Chautauquan, for October; terms, $150 a 

year. Meadville, Pa.: T. L. Flood Pub. House. 

Education, for September; te'ms, $2.00 a year. 

Boston: Eastern Educational Bureau 

Common S8ehool Education, for September; terms, 

$1.00a year. Roston: Eastern Educational Bureau. 

Scribner’s Magazine for October; terms, $3.00a 


year. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


ical sketch (with portrait) of Clara Barton, charming | s 


| Teachers’ claencies. 


| GQeachers’ Anencies. 


RELAXATION is welcome after a season of hard work, | 
and we are not so busy now as we were | 
in August. Fewer teachers register, the calls for teach- | 
ers are further between, the hard work of the season is | 
over. It hasbeen asuccess with us. We have registered | 
more teachers and placed more teachers than ever be- | 
fore. We believe we have lost no friends, and we are | 
sure we have made a good many. Weare in better posi- | 
tion than ever before to do well by our teachers next sea- | 
son. Meantime it is only comparatively that we are | 
idle. New teachers come in, new vacancies arise—not so | 
many, but still quite enough to keep us occupied. It isa! 
good time for teachers to register becau-e we have leis- | 
ure to examine their qualifications carefully. Our sys- | 
tem of registration numbers a good many entries, and we 
can make them now with deliberation. 
UNION AGENCY, 16 Astor Place, N. Y. City, 
W. D. KERR, Secretary. 


A LIBEL SUIT was begun last February by the pro- 

prietor of the School Bulletin Agency, 
against the Southside Observer, which had published an 
article accusing the Agency of unfairness in dealing with 
Miss Cora E. Fisher. On Sept. 23 judgment was con- 
ferred in our favor without trial, fora substantial sum 
and all costs of the suit, with stipulation that a complete 
retraction, approved by us,should be published in the 
Observer of Sept. 30. This settlement and retraction are 
the result of a thorough investigation of the matter by 
the senior publisher of the Observer, who came to Syra- 
cuse, examined the correspondence, and became con- 
vineed that there was no possible justification of the 
charges he had been misied into making. Copies of the 
Observer containing this retraction may be had by ad- 
dressing Wallace Kros., Rockville Oentre, Queens Co., 
N.Y. Itis also published in the School Bulletin for Sept., 
1887, to be had of C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y 


‘The Boston Teachers’ Agency. 
Agency Manual Free Upon Application. 
EVERETT O. FISK, 


7 Tremont Place (near Tremont House), Boston, Mass. 


ANTED A Lapy to take charge of the Primary and Grammar 
Vepariment of The Teachers Co-operative Association. 
Only a lady of Normal training and several years of experience 
in the schoolroom will be considered. 


Also a Lapy wanrtep to take 
Music Departments of our work. 
schools and a lady of the highest 
ness ability, need apply. 


The Manager of the Association, in a short time, will visit the leading Eastern cities,—Cincin- 


nati, Washington, Philudelphia, New York, and 


interview with any candidates. All communications treated confidentially. 
Address, ORVILLE BREWER, Manager Teachers Co-operative Association, 


charge of the Art, Llocution, and 
None but one trained in the best 
culture, possessing unusual busi- 


Boston, — for the purpose of having a personal 


170 STATE STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


EST TEACHERS, 
and FOREICN, 
promptly provided for Families, Schools, Colleges. 
Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 


School Property rented and sold. 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 7 E. 14th St., N. Y. 
FOR REGISTRATION. 
BEST FACILITIES, 
EFFICIENT SERVICE, 
LAKGE BUSINESS, 
not in collecting advance fees, but in providing com- 
petent Teachers with Positions. 
VACANCIES 
ALWAYS ON HAND ; great variety; many of the 
best. FORM FOR STAMP. 
R. E. AVERY, 


AMERICAN SCHOOL BUREAU, 2 W. 14th St., N.Y. 


AWS EXCH 


w? Teachers’ Bureau 
[Both Sexes.] 

Professors, Teachers, Governesses, Mu- 
ans, etc., to Colleges, Schools, Families, and 
Churches, Also Book-keepers, Copy- 
ists, to Business Firms. Mus. A. D. CULVE 

329 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. City. 


Supplies 


PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 


Business Transacted in every State and Territory. 

The Manager is Superintendent of Public Schools, 
and has spent over twenty-five years in school work, 

PROF. GEO. W. TWITMYER, Prin. Public Schools, 
Honesdale, Pa.: “ From personal knowledge I ean 
most heartily recommend the Pennsylvania Educa- 
tional Bureau to worthy teachers seeking preferment 
or new positions.” 

L. B. LANDIS, 205 N. 7th St., Allentown, Pa. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses for every department of instruction; recom- 
mends good schools to parents. Call on or address 
MRS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Fi Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 
HIGH SCHOOLS, * 
AND UNIVERSITIES. 


E. M. COYRIERE, 


BOTH LADIES 
AND GENTLEMEN, 
TEACHERS OF 
ALL BRANCHES, 
PRIVATE, PUBLIC 


HE NEW ENGLAND 
I BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 


3 Somerset St., Boston. 


31 E. 17TH STREET, N. Y. City. 


between 4th Ave. and Broadway, 


KINDERGARTEN 


AND SCHOOL 


J. W. 
SCHERMERHORN & CO.,, 
7 East 14th Street, 
New York. 


SUPPLIES. 


FOR SALE. 


$2,000 to $50,000. 
Teachers wanted for large number of vacancies. 


BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
110 Tremont St. (P.O. Box 1868), Boston. 


Peat TEACHERS P SCHOOLS ? 
Southern School Agency. 


THE 


NEW ENGLAND 
Bureau of Education. 


The summer is ended, but many schools all over 
the nation, are yet unprovided for. The demand 
for good teachers is constant, not a week during 
the whole year when calls do not come to this 


ESTABLISHED 1880. 

1. Procures COMPETENT Teachers for Colleges, | 

Schools, and Families without cost. 2. Supplies 

Teachers seeking positions with suitable places, at 

small cost. 3. Teachers wishing to go South should 

address, with stamp. 8.8. WOOLWINE, Prop’r, | 
eow 26 South Cherry St., NASHVILLE, TENN. 


TEACHER 


WANTED in theSouth and West. 
Address. with stamp, SouTHERN 


TEACHERS AGENCY, P.O. Box 410, Birmingham, Ala. | 


CATARRH 


ELY’s 
CREAM BALM 


Cleanses the 


office; and, at this season especially, the demand 
is urgent, and must be met promptly. The ealls 
include the Primary, Intermediate, Grammar, Un- 
graded (normal graduates preferred) ; High School, 
— principals and assistants ; C/assica/,—ancient and 
modern; Literature (college positions) ; Music,— 
vocal and instrumental; Klocution, Drawing (col- 
lege graduates, especially from Wellesley and 
Smith, preferred). Now is the time to register to 
secure positions, both regular and accidental. 

Address HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 

N. E. Bureau of Edueation, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston, 


NEW TESTIMONIALS. 


Nasal Passages, 
Alilays Pain and 
inflam mation, 
Heals the Sores, 
Restores the 
Senses of Taste, 
and Smell, 


Try the Cure. 


A particle is applied into each nostrfl and is a 
ble. "Price, 50 cts. at Drugyists ney, mail, registered 


60 cts. ELY BROTHERS, 235 Greenwich St., N. Y, 


“Your methods have pleased me veer much, and 
your facilities are, I know, unsurpassed. Hence | 
apply te you for vn assistant teacher with confidence.” 

Westerly, R. J., Aug. 12, 1887. F.u 

“JT wish to thank you for what you have done for 
me this season. Ihave been connected, at diffevent 
times, with nearly all the permanent school agencies, 
but from no other have | received such satisfactory 


service as from the agency under your care 
Woburn, Aug. 4, 1887. H. 8S. R. 
“I have accepted the school at Prospect Hill, at 
$550 salary, and am much pleased with it, and sin- 
cerely grate(ul to you for your assistance.” 
Shelburne Falls, Aug. 7, 1887.” B.C. 
On necopting a $2000 position for himself and wife, 
he writes: “lam greatly pleased with vout pore 


to me.’ 
New Hartford, N. Y, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
= | | 
| 
| F | 
ELY’S | 
GTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, CREAM BA 
Vor clreulers, ote., address CATA iN 
_Miss ELLEN Hye, Prineipal._ HEAD 
ust 
| HAY-FEVER 
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REVISED AND ENLARGED EDITION 


— or — 


Music in Schools. 


OR OPENING EXERCISES, get Bartley’s 
3 h J. D. 
A 


Songs for the sc ool, by J. 


fied and set to popular and “singable” Tunes, for 


| li it] Rhetor! | 
Bain’s English Composition and Ruhetoric. 


Part I. INTELLECTUAL 
Introduction 


at 
opening and closing exercises, together with a co 
eden ul Part Séngs and Glees by the best masters, 
for entertainments and other special occasions. 


ELEMENTS OF STYLE. 
price, $1.20.: 


OR SONG LESSONS, The National 


the author has narrowed its School Singer, by GEORGE F. Root. 


COMPOSITION AND RHETORIC, 
ip somewhat’ s0_as to do more ample Ju tain portions of the work chosen for their general Bright, new musie for the day school, embracing 


scope somewhat, 80 as to do more ample justice to cer 


d, both in exposition and in illustration. The Song Lessons, Exercise Songs, Songs of Study, Open- 


‘ much enlarge 
utility. The subject thus modified has been Number of Words ; the Sentence ; the Paragraph ; ing and Closing Songs; in fact, everything needed in 


topics of the present volume are : Order of Words ; 


Figures of Speech; and finally, the Qualities of Style. 
; or school-officers for examination, at the introduction price, OR ELEMENTARY INSTRUCTION & SIG AT. 


Sample copies will be sent to teachers 


Part II. will comprise the Emotional Qualities. the schoolroom. 


READING, Jepson’s Music Read- 
Instructor of 


APPLETON & CO, Publishers, New York, Boston, Chiago, Atlanta, San Francisca, | Son, 


OR GRADED SCHOOLS, Ryan’s Vocal- 


ESSENTIALS PERSPECTIVE. 


ist, by — Ryan, Principat of Public Schools, 
Brooklyn. An introductory system of instruction 
based on the French “ Chiffre”’ system with an admi- 
rable song selection and hymus for memory exercises. 


OR ACADEMIES, Burnap’s Poly- 
technic, by W. ©. BornaPp aod D. W. J. 


With numerous illustrations drawn by the author. By L. W. Miller, principal of the School of |Wyrmore. A collection of music for schools, class- 


Industrial Art of the Pennsylvania Museum, Philadelphia. 1 vol., oblong Svo, $1.50. 


This work combines the results of long experience and ri 


es, and clubs, for juvenile singing classes, and inter- 
mediate and grammar schools. 


judgment, and the instructions are happily t~ Do not select your Music Books without taki 


supplemented by numerous drawings, W ich, the author informs us, are the same that he bas use for a lank at these books. Returnable copies for exami- 


many years in teaching perspective from the blackboard. 
ART AMATEUR. —“ It contains all that the bantecape palates needs of perspective science, put in plain 
words, and unencumbered by unnecessary demonstrations. Kk. 


nation on application. Address 
A. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 


book. 
Altogether it is an excellent text- 111 and 113 William 8t., NEW YORK. 


illustrations by the author. 
Y. Sun. —“ It is an admirable manual of instruction containing numerous illu y H. B. CARRINGTON, Agt., 22 Bromfteld St., Boston. 


He has simplified his work by leaving out of it unessential things with the object of making more clear the 


really important truths of perspective.” 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS, Publishers, 743 and 745 Broadway, New York. 


THOS. NELSON & SON, 


Publish Valuable Books by W. ¥. COLLIER, LL.D. 
A HISTORY OF ENG. LITERATURE. 12mo, cl., $1.75. 


LOCKWOOD’S COMPLETE COURSE 


Ladies’ Angular Handwriting. 


Feeling the demand for a complete course of instruction in this style of writing, and which should be 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 8vo, cloth, $2.50. 
OUTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY. 12mo, cl., $1.50. 
THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY. 12mo, cl., 1.25. 
THE ROYAL SCHOOL SERIES OF READERS. 
OXFORD SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 
Send for catalogues. tf 


based upon correct and scientific principles, this Series of Copy Books has been prepared with reference to 
it. It comprises an original and thorough course of Angular Handwriting by means of a series of progress. THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL co 


ive model copies, written in various styles of the hand, and in the most approved manner, after a thorough 


examination of all the most popular systems published in England. 
These copies, if faithfully followed, will give to any one, in a short time, perfect freedom in this beauti- 


ful and distinguished style of writing. 
Neo. 1. LETTERS, . . 


and ELEMENTARY WORDS, 


3. WORDS, with CAPITALS, 
4. SENTENCES, 
6. NOTES and INVITATIONS, 


Price per Dozen, $1.44. 


. 
. 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 
DRAWING BOOKS 
DRAWING MODELS, and 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. 


Prang’s American Text-Books on Art Education. 


66 LSO MANUFACTURERS O 


Medium < PRANC’S DRAWINC MODELS 


Finished ** To which special attention is called. 


Large Hand, 
Bola 


. . 
. 


and Grammar Schools. They consist of both Solids 


GEORGE R. LOCKWOOD & SON, ’ 812 Broadway, NN. Y. |ana Tablets, arranged in a carefully graded series 


are made with the greatest regard for accuracy an 


——AGENCY FOR—— 
HENRY HOLT & CO.’S, STEIGER’S, JENKIN’S, 
LOCK WOOD'S, Dr. SAU VEUR’S, Pror.WENCKE- 
BACH, BERLITZ’S, HACHETTE & CO.’8, Lon- 
DON, PAUCHNITZ’S LEIPSIC PUBLICATIONS. 
Large Stock of IMPORTED anp AMERICAN 
EDITIONS OF BOOKS in Foreign Languages. 
Subscription Agency for Foreign Periodicals. 
CARL SCHOENHOF, 
144 Tremont Street, Boston. 


TEACHERS! 


Now is the time to turn your “Dead Stock.” We 
will purchase, for Cash, all SCHOOL BOOKS you 
may have. Prices submitted on receipt of list, giving 
co sy ht, date, and condition. 

AND SECOND-HAND BOOKS furnished— 
better than market rates. The largest and cheapest 
line of SUPPLEMENTARY READING and REF- 
ERENCE BOOKS in this couaity. 

EDWARD E. BABB & CO. 

678 9 Franklin Street, Boston, 5 


The Business-Standard Copy-Books 


LATEST. CHEAPEST. BEST. 


THE LARGEST BOOKS FOR THE LEAST 
MONEY. THE ONLY SERIES HAVING DUPLI- 
CATE COPY IN THE MIDDLE OF EACH PAGE 


PRIMARY COURSE, 7 Nos., per Doz., . T72cts 
COM. SCHOOL COURSE, 7 Nos., per Doz., 96 crs. 


beauty, and are furnished at the lowest possible 
CLARK & MAYN ARD, 771 Broadway. adopted by 
pec pen NEW YORK, | °%f the country, and are absolutely indispensable to 

Anderson’s Mistories and Hist] Readers; | Stage and conecialty at the in every 
Leighton’s History of Rome ; or catalogue and particulars, address 
Now Arithmetics and Algebra THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL 0O 

Frenc Jourse 
Reed’s Word Lessons. 5 Chicago Agency, 7 Park St., Boston, Mass, 

79 WABASH AVENUE. 


Matchison’s Physiology and Hygiene. 
Every home, school, and office needs 


J. D. WILLIAMS, Agt., H. L. SMITH, 
151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 24 Franklin St., Boston. 

a Cyclopedia, which should be reli- 
able, fresh as to information, and low 


A. W. 
in price. Johnson’s Universal 


Faber’s 
Pencils 


Che Oldest and the Beot 
Of all Pencils, 


The New A. W. F. “‘ Free Hand 
Drawing Pencil.’’ 


PENHOLDERS, RUBBER BRASERS 
And School 


Cyclopedia (1887) is ten years later 
than either Appletons’ or the Britan- 
nica, is more reliable and satisfactory, 
and costs only half as much. 
A. J. JOHNSON & CO., 
Il Great Jones St., New York. 


“Nar By ANY OTHER” 


FISHER’S Essentials Seoeraphy. 
_N. E. PUB. CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston. 


These MODELS have been specially designed for , 
the teaching of Form and Drawingin Primary and | 


Teachers! Players! Singers 


Should now select and purchase Music Book: 

use and pleasure during the ensuing Fal! and Wittelt 
OLIVER DiTson & Co. issue Sheet Music jy sueh 

immense quantities that it is perfectly impossible 

to advertise it. All new publications are faithfully 

and intelligently described in their interesting and 

valuable 


MONTHLY MUSICAL RECORD, 


($1.00 per year) which every one needs. 
Lookout for the imprint of OLIVER Dirson & Co 
on the music you purchase. They do not care to 
apg anything but the best music, and their name 
sa guarantee x 4De 
Send for Lists, Catalogues, an scriptions . 
Music or Music Book wanted. 4 of any 


NEW AND POPULAR BOOKS! 


PLANTATION AND JUBILEE SONGs, 
Newest and Best Collection. 30 cts. 


EMANUEL. Oratorio by Trowbridge. $1.00 
$9.00 per doz. New. An American Oratorio. ' 


JEHOVAH’S PRAISE. Church Music Book. 
$1.00; $9.00 per doz. Emerson’s newest and best. 


UNITED VOICES. For Common Schools. 50 
ets ; $4.80 perdoz. Just out. Charming Schoo! 
Song Collection. 


ANY BOOK MAILED FOR RETAIL PRICE. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


[F You ARE MUSICAL 


You wili find something of interest in the followi 
list of books and music : — 


A Thanksgiving Service 

HARVE for Sunday-schools, con. 
g taining beautiful Music, 

5cts. each or 50cts. a doz., ogy ~~ 


by mail; $4 a 100 by express J. R. Murray. 


MODERN SOPRANO SONGS, (An elegant collection ot 


songs the best 
Modern Classics} 
{ Book by 
60 Cents. and best work. 
C. Case. 
BRAVE HADDOCK bert, written _in memory 
addoc 
The JOHN CHURCH CO.,Cincinnati,0. 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Loyd’s Literature for Little Folks. 
Felton’s Unrivalled Outline "aps. 
SUPPLEMENTARY READING.” 


Boards, $1.00. Cloth, $1.50 (composers of Europe. 
The choicest piano mu- 
Boards, $1.00, Cloth, $1.50 | brated foreign writers. 
EMPIRE OF SONG A new Singing Class anid 
Root. His latest 
A magnificent collecti 
Cronus COLLECTION. of Orieinal 
75 Cents. choruses prepared by 
Cas 
A beautiful solo and 
chorus by Dr. J. B. Her- 
HAS FALLEN. OF rt The A rance 
yr 
80 Cents, Haddock. 
And 19 East 16th St., New York City. 
SOWER, POTTS & CO., Philadelphia. 
Westlake’s How to Write Letters. 
Westiake’s Common School Literature. 
Raub’s Normal Spellers. 
Fewsmith’s English Grammars. 
Sheppard’s Constitution. 
Peterson’s Science. 
Boyden’s Reader, Supplementary to any First 
aud Second Readers, 


Reader 


Student’s Readers, in parts of 32 pages each. First 
Second and Third Readers, per doz., 
Student’s Fourth Reader, in parts of 96 pages 
dress GEO. SHERWOOD & CO., 
307 & 309 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


SEND TO 
UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
{9 Murray St., New York, 


For Circulars and Price-lists M 8 
‘qury’ 


Supplice of Wnequated Quality, 


ALL STATIONGRS KGEP THE 


CoOwWPERTHWAIT & Co. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


A Primer on a New Principle, 


A Primer for Use in Schools and 
Families for Teaching Correct 
and Distinct Articulation in 
Reading and Speaking. By C. W. 
KNUDSEN. 89 pp., 16mo, boards, 25 ets. 


The author aims to teach reading rapidly by a pho- 
netic system which pays special regard to lacosukect 
pronunciation and clear utterance of the pupils. He 
claims that the alphabet used is easily learned, and 
that the rules for spelling according to pronunciation 
have been formed so as to retain the ordinary spell- 

8 they v 
= — nary y very easily learn 


FABGR GOODS, 


Special Samples sent to 
Bducatoro. 
ADDRESS 
EDUCATIONAL 


(Postal-cards not noticed.) 


EBERBARD FABRE, 


ored plates. 


Helectic Educational Series. 


NOW READY. 
The House I Live In. 


An Elementary Physiology for children. With special reference to the nature 
of alcoholic drinks and narcotics, and their effects upon the human system. 
12mo., full cloth, 96 pp. Fully illustrated with engravings and full-page col- 


Sample Copy and Introduction price, 30 cents. 


‘5-547 Pearl Street, NEW YORK. |Eclectic German Fifth Reader. 


First Steps in Scientific Knowledge, 


“It makes the teaching of E 
possible in the Common Sch lomentary Science 


*«* Price List and Descriptive Catalogue free on 


Complete Classical Reader for seventh and eighth school years. Sketches of 
German authors, and thirteen portraits ; essays on German and German-Ameri- 
can literature; and other valuable features. Cloth, 325 pp- 

Sample Copy and Introduction price, 72 cents. 


application. 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG, & CO., Publishers, 4224 


R. H. GOLDEN. SoutuH NoRWALK, Cr. FM. AMBROGE, #1 Cc. F. STEARNS, N. E. Agent, 8 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 
of Fossils, MINER ALOGY GEOL 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Invertebrates. 


Boltwood’s Institute, Grammar, and High School 
Selections from the Writings of Geo. Bancroft. 35 
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